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THE 
MONASTIC LIBRARIES OF WALES. 


wees es ee 


CELTIC AND MEDIAEVAL PERIODS. 


1a 
Preliminary, 


HE subject of this thesis stretches over two very dif- 
ferent periods. The activities of the early Celtic 
monasteries fall roughly between the fifth and eleventh cen- 
turies. Through the labour of Dr. Hugh Williams especi- 
ally, and of the Rev. F. E. Warren, J. W. Willis Bund, Dr. 
H. Zimmer, and others, the gloom in which its history was 
wrapped has in recent years been to some extent dissipated. 
What is known as the Latin period, marking the complete 
adoption of the customs of the Roman Church, and the 
subsequent paramountcy of the Norman-French monk in 
Wales, begins in the eleventh century. A detailed history 
of Wales in the thirteenth to sixteenth centuries has yet to be 
written. Several of the monasteries have, however, found 
historians, though these—neglecting the true literary sources, 
the vernacular, and other manuscripts—have confined their 
studies almost entirely to the architecture of the buildings, 
the extent of the monastic property, or the fame of the abbots 
as settlers of disputes or as drivers of hard bargains. The 
literary activities of these foundations have been for centuries 
almost a closed book; and the cause is not far to seek. 
When the old Catholic régime was finally overthrown, it was 
replaced by a type of puritanism that affected to see nought 
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but evil in the past monastic life of the Principality. It 
held that true religion could only be established by stamping 
out every vestige of popish activity: and in its efforts to 
eradicate popery, it ruthlessly destroyed some of the litera- 
ture which was a monument to the monastic period in Wales. 
Cold neglect cast its mantle over the ruined monasteries 
almost till the middle of the nineteenth century, when the 
Cambrian Archeological Association was formed. In some 
cases the very sites of the monasteries had been forgotten. 
Small wonder then that the products of the old scriptoriums 
were quite unknown, and that few people realized that the 
abbeys once possessed libraries. The student of English 
monastic literature finds a goodly stock of chronicles and 
other sources ready to his hand; but the Welsh area—for 
centuries the cockpit of war, internecine strife, and religious 
dissensions—is marked by an almost complete absence of 
printed sources. Were it not for the appearance during the 
last fourteen years of the Catalogues of Welsh MSS. issued 
by the Historical Manuscripts Commission, an inquiry into 
the history of the Welsh monastic libraries of the mediaeval 
period could not, even now, be undertaken with any reason- 
able hopes of success. | | 


= 


TE. 
The Celtic Period. 


Hast thou heard the saying of St. Cynog, 
Chief of the land of Brecknock ? 
The one half of learning is [already] in the head. 


Hast thou heard the saying of Cadgyfro 
The Aged, whilst reading the book of Cato? 
He is not a good man who is not a Welshman. 


The Sayings of the Wise. 


The achievement of Plennydd, the son of Hu the bold, 
Was the framing of records, by knots of equal metre, 
Characters of memory placed on the wooden bar. 


The achievement of Llew, the son of Kynvarch the bard, 
Was the appointing the skin of the sheep 
A depository of learning, and a record of song. 


Stanzas of the Achievements. 


CHRISTIANITY had probably reached Britain before the 
beginning of the third century, but exactly by what agency 
is not clear; for the legends associated with King Lucius 
and Joseph of Arimathea, respectively, have been discredited. 
The early acceptance of the Lucius legend, however, shows 
that the ‘“‘ Liber Pontificalis,” in which it first appeared, was 
widely known in Celtic Britain; there are quotations from it 
in Bede, Nennius, and the “ Liber Landavensis’”’. When 
Roman persecution of the Christians arose in the third cen- 
tury, Gildas says “‘ the churches throughout the world were 
overthrown, and all copies of the Holy Scriptures which 
could be found were burned in the streets”. 

The development of monachism in Britain did not begin 
earlier than 420, and it was undoubtedly inspired from Gaul, 
where monasteries had been planted after the manner of the 
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eremite cells of Egypt. There is a passage in the “Life of 
St. David” which states that he followed the way of life 
customary in these foundations (“ Egyptios monachos imi- 
tatus similem eis duxit vitam’’). Recensions of the “‘ Lives ”’ 
of such early saints of the Egyptian deserts as St. Anthony 
and Pachomius, with the “ Regula” of the latter, would be 
circulated in Gaul; and later, the ‘‘ Institutes” and “ Col- 
lationes ” (Conferences with monks and abbots of Egypt) of 
Cassian, the “ Life of St. Martin” by Sulpicius Severus, and 
the “ Historia Lausiaca’’ of Palladius, probably influenced 
thought in Celtic Britain. 

Of the cells, monasteries, and schools established in a more 
or less primitive fashion during this'early period, among 
the most important were Henllan-on-the-Wye, where, ac- 
cording to the ‘‘ Liber Landavensis,” St. Dyvrig had 2000 
students; Llanilltud and Llancarvan in Glamorgan; Caer- 
leon in Monmouthshire ; Cilmuine or Ty Gwyn, and Caldy, 
in Pembrokeshire; Clynnog Vawr and Bangor Deiniol in 
Carnarvonshire ; Llanbadarn in Cardiganshire; St. Asaph 
(Llanelwy) and Bangor Iscoed, in Flintshire. 

The fame of several of these places was noised abroad in 
the fifth century, and they became the training ground of 
Gildas, Samson, Leonor, Paul de Leon, Malo, Maglorius 
(Meilyr), and other saints who crossed the water to evan- 
gelize Brittany ; and of Finnian of Clonard, Aidan, Brendan, 
Comgall, Eugen, Ender, Tighernach, Cieran, and others who 
went to Ireland to restore the decaying churches which St. 
Patrick—who, according to his latest biographer (Prof. Bury) 
was probably a South Walian—had planted there. 

Recent investigations (‘‘ Arch. Camb.” 1898) confirms 
the old belief that Patrick inspired the founding of the monas- 
tery of Ty Gwyn, or Cilmuine, near St. Davids. The place 
became “a cradle of Christianity ” for the Southern Irish, 
just as Candida Casa, founded by Nynias at Whitherne, was 
for the Northern. Mawgan, a celebrated teacher of theo- 
logy, is termed the first abbot. It is probably incorrect 
to identify him with the Irish Mugint, or with Meigant the 
bard, who composed an elegy on the death of Cynddylan at 
Shrewsbury in 579. Paulinus (who became second abbot), 
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Gildas, David, Teilo, and a stream of Irish students received 
their training here, and at Llancarvan. 

The monastery of Bangor Iscoed, founded by St. Donat, 
and called by Richard of Cirencester “the most celebrated 
monastery in the whole island,” enjoyed but a short career 
after its refusal to recognize “ Augustine’s haughty claims ”. 
Its MSS. are said to have been very numerous: Wordsworth 
speaks of— 

The unarmed host who by their prayers would turn 
The sword from Bangor’s walls, and guard the store 
Of aboriginal and Roman lore. 

An echo of the literary activity of the old monastery of 
St. Beuno at Clynnog is found in the MS. now lost, called 
‘‘Tiboeth,” which Twrog, the amanuensis of Beuno, had 
compiled in the time of King Cadvan. It was kept in the 
church beneath a dark stone; when the magnificent building 
was burnt, the MS. escaped unhurt, hence its name “ Tiboeth” 
€(Unburnt). It was probably in existence in 1584, and from 
a reference to it by a Welsh poet, we gather that its covers 
were jewelled. Dr. J. Davies mentions it in his Welsh-Latin 
Dictionary of 1632. Apparently the only clue to its contents 
is a passage in the Iolo MSS. (“taken from the MS. of Twrog ”) 
which speaks of Gwydion ap Don as ‘“‘the first who taught 
the Cambro-Britons to perform the plays of Illusion and 
Phantasm’’. In Panton MS. 28 there is an interesting 
extract from a letter of Bishop Humphreys (1689-1701): 
‘‘Llyfr Twrog I could never learn anything more of than 
what Dr. Davies says from my kinsman sir Thomas ap 
Wiliam of Trefriw, though I made it my business to inquire 
into it, having collected all the MSS. of his life and St. Wine- 
frede’s I could hear of, when I wrote a discourse of St. Wine- 
frede in 1685. . . . I had several lives of Beuno, but none of 
Twrog’s writing. . . . The Popish priests not only carried 
away such MSS. but also destroyed those that were plain 
and simple truths to make room for.those romantic legends 

. and perhaps sir Thomas ap Wiliam (who was a papist) 
was the last man that saw this... .” 

St. Illtud’s first cell was probably planted on Caldy Island, 
and afterwards removed to the present Llanilltud in Gla- 
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morgan. He stands out ‘as one of the great teachers of the 
age. The books studied at his monastery included ‘‘ the Old 
and New Testaments, and all sorts of philosophy, to wit, 
geometry and rhetoric, grammar and arithmetic, and all the 
arts known to Britain”. It is thought that Gildas refers to 
Illtud in his violent outburst against the Prince Maelgwn: 
‘‘thou hast had as instructor the refined teacher of almost 
the whole of Britain”. 7 

The monastery and school of Llancarvan was founded by 
St. Cadoc, who had been studying grammar ‘‘in Donatus 
and Priscian, and other arts”’ under a holy hermit of Caer- | 
went. On returning from Ireland he was also taught Latin 
‘‘after the Roman manner ”’ by a noted rhetorician of Brecon. 
When Finnian and Cainnech (Macmoil) studied here, one 
of their textbooks was ‘Cov Cadduc”’ (The Memory or 
Recollections of Cadoc), the first book with a Welsh title, if 
the ‘‘ Vita’ is to be depended upon, of this early era. The 
Iolo MSS. call this place the first privileged monastery : the 
bards Aneurin and Taliesin had connexions with it. | 

When Gildas came on a visit to Llancarvan, from Rhuys in 
Brittany, where he was abbot, he brought with him ‘“‘a large 
collection of books’’. He took Cadoc’s place for a while, and 
occupied his time in copying out a celebrated codex of the Four 
Gospels, ‘fa work which still remains in the church of St. 
Cadoc, covered over with gold and silver” (as the twelfth- 
century biographer, Caradoc, testifies). Even Gildas seems to 
have paid little heed to the wail of St. Jerome: ‘‘ Books are 
clothed with precious stones, whilst Christ’s poor die in naked- 
ness’’. This copy of the Gospels was held in reverent awe by 
the people of the district ; they made their oaths upon it, and 
peace and friendship could not be confirmed between hostile 
parties unless the volume lay on the table before them. 

Dr. H. Williams is probably right in assuming that Gildas 
wrote his violent critique of the Welsh princes, the ‘‘ De 
Excidio Britanniae,” in one of the Glamorgan monasteries, 
before crossing to Brittany, and the news of his message and 
propaganda having reached Ireland, brought Finnian and a 
crowd of other Irish students over to imbibe the spirit and 
teaching of the Welsh institutions. Probably Gildas as well 
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as his relatives had to flee from Wales to escape the wrath 
of those he had attacked: he had hurled the contents of the 
Old and New Testaments, with the Apocrypha, at the heads 
of his countrymen, and confounded them further by citations 
from Ignatius, Basil, and Polycarp. His son, Cenydd, is 
said to have been driven from his cell in Gower, but his 
brother Caffo paid the penalty of death at the instigation of 
Prince Maelgwn’s wife. Can any literature supply a parallel 
to the baleful effects of Gildas’s ‘‘ De Excidio’”’ on the fortunes 
of his own family? 

The strict daily routine of these monasteries included 
manual labour, prayers, reading, and writing. When the 
call to vespers was heard every occupation was instantly 
dropped; the scribe would leave off writing in the middle of a 
letter of the alphabet. All things were held in common: who- 
ever used the phrase ‘‘ my book”’ at St. David’s would at once 
be subjected to severe penance. The scriptorium and library 
was a primitive affair, and the books available for use were 
not numerous. They probably embraced a few copies of 
_the Scriptures, some “‘ lives,’’ books on the various arts and 
certain ‘‘profane’’ authors, housed for their literary ex- 
cellence. For the use of students and copyists, ink-horns, 
““calami’”’ or pens, ‘‘graphia” or styles, and “tabulae” or 
waxed tablets, would be available. The “tabulae”’ were in 
daily use: their Welsh name was “ peulla6r,” from the Latin 
“pugillares”. St. Malo was provided with one when he first 
entered Llancarvan, and he practised learning his letters 
upon it (“scripsit elementa in tabula cerea”’) : he also learned 
the Psalter off by heart, a usual exercise in these monasteries. 
Books of a special character were probably written in separate 
retreats by the abbots themselves. St. David, with his own 
hand, wrote the Gospel of St. John “in golden letters”’. 
Hanging on hooks attached to the walls were leathern cases, 
for the use of the older monks when they carried a book with 
them on a journey. The old book-wallets as well as the 
“ shrines,” now extant in some fine Irish remains, were prob- 
ably copied from Wales by the Second School of Irish Saints 
who studied here. Similar book-satchels may still be seen 
among remains from the monasteries of the Levant and 
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Abyssinia. That there are no extant remains of such things 
in Wales itself is not surprising, when we consider how 
completely every vestige of the old Celtic monasteries dis- 
appeared when the ‘‘ Black Pagans”’ repeatedly ravaged the 
settlements along the coast in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies. Even the few literary remains of these parent monas- 
teries can only be pieced together in part, from old MSS. that 
survived in Brittany and Ireland. 

The saints differed in their methods of conveying books. 
St. David carried his copy of the Gospels in his bosom. St. 
Mawnan, when on missionary tours, tied his book of prayers 
in a satchel round the neck of his pet ram. When Meurig, 
King of Glamorgan, was dedicating the monastery of Llandaff 
to St. Teilo, he made a circuit of the land carrying a MS. of 
the Gospels on his back. | 

The fortunate owner of a codex laid great store upon it. 
The Briton, St. Martin, so valued his copy of the Gospels, 
that it was “laid on his breast when he was buried’’; but 
St. Columba of Hy, hearing of this, opened the grave and 
carried off the treasured volume. Some saints’ books even 
defied fire. This was the case with St. Cainnech’s volumes ; 
and the ‘‘ book of Twrog”’ remained intact when the church 
of Clynnog was burnt down. When a book was left ‘‘in 
answer to the call of labour,’ it remained uninjured, even 
from heavy rains: this was Aidan’s experience. Neglect of 
books was, however, punished by the infliction of penance. 
Aidan had, by inadvertence, left a book on the shore at Ty 
Gwyn. Angered by his remissness, St. David ordered him 
to prostrate himself on the same spot. Aidan obeyed sub- 
missively, and the tide had reached his chin when he was 
providentially rescued. In one of the early poems in the 
“Black Book of Carmarthen,’ Ysgolan is made to endure 
penance for— 

Burning a church, killing the school kine 
And causing a book to be drowned, 

The miraculous return of lost books is not unknown. 
Cadoc’s copy of Virgil, blown into the sea during his visit to 
Brittany, was returned to him, and it satisfied him that the 
poet himself was not unsaved. St. Beuno preached every 
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Sunday at the church of Llanddwyn. In crossing the river 
one day he dropped his Book of Sermons into the water, and 
was distressed at failing to recover it. A curlew (gylfinhir) 
swept down into the water, picked up the book, and deposited 
it on a big stone on the bank of the river. The saint uttered 
a prayer for the bird’s protection ; hence no one now knows 
where it makes its nest. Cadoc and Gildas were returning 
from a Lenten visit to the Holms, two islands off the coast 
of Glamorgan, when they discovered that Cadoc’s manual 
or enchiridion had been left behind by his disciples. They 
were sent back, but they lost their lives in crossing. Next 
day the book was found inside a fish served up for the abbot’s 
breakfast—probably a fabulous explanation of a rescue by a 
second set of messengers, The passion for “ lending ”’ books 
was not so pronounced as it is in our day, although Bede 
says that, later on, English students in Ireland borrowed all 
the books they needed. St. Loman distrusted even Columba, 
and hid his books away when hesaw him coming. Columba 
privately cursed the precious tomes, and they were afterwards 
found wet with damp and almost illegible. Reading and 
reciting was sometimes enjoyed under difficulties: St. 
Kentigern, the founder of the monastery of Llanelwy, exer- 
cised self-debasement by standing in cold water up to his 
chin, while he chanted the whole of the Psalter. It was he 
who went from Flintshire ‘‘ with 665 monks and clerics to 
restore Christianity in Cumbria ”’. 

In the collection of Irish canons of the sixth and seventh 
centuries, Gildas occupies a place second only to St. Patrick. 
The Missal of the Welsh monasteries was taken over for the 
use of the Second School of Irish Saints who crossed to Ire- 
land to restore the faith under the auspices'of Gildas, David, 
and Cadoc. A ‘‘ codex,” perhaps of the Four Gospels of 
Llancarvan, was also taken over—and we may be sure that 
the missionaries had a number of other books with them—by 
Finnian, who became the intrepid leader of the new school. 
Under his guidance at Clonard, many eminent saints re- 
ceived their training, including the celebrated Columcille of 
Iona, the developer of a school of monastic writing whose 
methods spread through Northumbria and finally to the 
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Continent. The authors of the “ Lives of the British Saints” 
have already pointed out how the influence of Wales in 
inspiring that movement has been ignored; therefore since 
Columcille’s teacher, and other members of the Second 
School were trained in Wales—where Finnian spent thirty 
years of his life—we shall summarize, under four heads, 
conclusions (akin to the subject of this essay) which we 
think are warranted by historical facts, and with all of which 
Prof. J. MacNeill, of the new University of Ireland, has 
in a private communication expressed his hearty agree- 
ment. 

1. Early Irish Christianity was mainly of British origin. 

2. The writing of MSS. in ancient Ireland was introduced 
from the extended Wales of the fifth century. 

3. Early Irish pronunciation of Latin was demonstrably 
adopted from the same source. 

4. The orthography of the Irish language in MSS., from 
the earliest times down to the fourteenth century, came at 
first from British teaching. 

We shall now endeavour to enumerate some of the con- 
tents of the book-cell of the early Celtic monk. 

The Bible in early use in the Celtic area was a distinct 
British form of the Old Latin, a version much older than 
that of Jerome. Gregory of Tours refers to it as three 
volumes—the Prophetic Books, the Epistles, and the Four 
Gospels. Gildas quotes repeatedly from this old version: it 
was the text which he had studied and committed to memory 
in his youth. The Vulgate became better known towards the 
end of the fifth century. _ 

One would be justified in assuming the existence ofa 
British liturgy, even if there were no documentary indica- 
tions of the fact. This is forthcoming, however, from the 
various extracts given by Gildas from the Ordinal in use in 
his time, and we have the testimony of the anonymous 
“Catalogue of the Irish Saints” that a British liturgy, 
different from St. Patrick’s, had been carried into Ireland 
towards the end of the sixth century under the auspices of 
David, Cadoc, and Gildas. Strange to say, not a scrap of 
this British liturgy has come down to us, though the “ Stowe 
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Missal ” and the “‘ Book of Cerne ” are held to possess ‘‘ traces 
of old Celtic features”. — 

Some writers professed to see in the work of Gilda 
signs of acquaintance with the Greek scriptures. Support 
is lent to this by a passage in the “‘ Life’ of St. Brendan, 
who is said to have been required, by the keeper of the 
church of Gildas, ‘‘ to sing the mass from a book written in 
Greek characters ”’. 

Of Penitential Canons there are a number extant. Those 
of Gildas were written before 570, The!‘ Liber Davidis,” 
now only known from extracts that are extant ina Paris MS. 
which came originally from Brittany, is ascribed to St. David 
of Menevia. Some of the penitentials found in Irish MSS. 
such as those of Finnian, Comgall, and Columbanus, were 
probably circulated in Wales, as well asin Ireland. They 
were intended as means “‘ to take away the curse of unclean- 
ness from the lives of men”’. 

Various Celtic Litanies have been printed by Warren, 
Mabillon (‘‘ Vetera Analecta,’’ 1723), and in the ‘‘ Revue 
Celtique ”’ (vol. III) which reach back to these early years. 
There is also a Celtic Litany of the tenth century in the 
Library of Salisbury Cathedral. The constant intercom- 
munication between Wales, Brittany, and Ireland would 
ensure a wide circulation to all books of offices. Many of 
the remains now found in the ‘ Liber Hymnorum”’ were 
widely used: the ‘‘Cantamus Domino” from that book 
was chanted in Breton by St. Huerve, in the sixth century, 
when he exorcised Conmer, the Pharaoh of Brittany. 

The ‘‘ Black Book of Carmarthen,’ written in the 
twelfth century, contains examples of early Welsh hymns. 
The hymns of St. Curig may belong to the end of this period, 
though they are only found in a fourteenth-century Welsh 
MS. The ‘ Lorica”’ attributed to Gildas finds a place in 
the ‘‘ Leabhar Breac,” now in the Royal Irish Academy ; 
that of Patrick is in the ‘‘ Liber Hymnorum”’, 

Among early writers we note that the works of Basil, 
Ignatius, and Polycarp were used by Gildas, To these may 
be added Hilary, Ambrose, Jerome, Chrysostom, Augustine, 
and Sulpicius Severus. As teachers, Cassian, Leo, Prosper, 
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Cassiodorus, Gregory the Great, Aldhelm, Bede, Anselm, 
and Bernard had their followers. The British bishop 
Fastidius wrote a Latin work on the Christian Life, which 
was circulated in MS. long before it was printed anony- 
mously at the end of St. Augustine’s works. Gildas’s ‘‘ De 
Excidio,” our first native history, obtained some vogue for 
centuries. : 

The contentions that arose with the promulgation of the 
heretical views of that celebrated Briton, Pelagius, gave a 
stimulus to writing and study, and when his fellow-country- 
man Agricola came home to further those tenets, he probably 
brought with him his master’s ‘‘ Commentary on the Pauline 
Epistles,” his ‘‘ Confession of Faith,’ and other writings. 
Jerome’s “‘ Dialogues against the Pelagians’ was known to 
Gildas. The later visit of St. Germanus and Lupus—whose 
eloquence recalled ‘‘the golden age of Gallic rhetoric ’— 
evidently stimulated further inquiry. Lupus was the owner 
of a considerable library, and his ‘literary judgment was 
held in high esteem’ by Sisidonius Apollinaris. 

Legenda or lections of the “‘ Lives” of certain Gaulish 
and British saints were probably read in the early monas- 
teries. The ‘ Life of St. Martin” by Sulpicius Severus, that 
of Honoratus by Hilary of:Arles, and of Germanus by Con- 
stantius, are of the fifth century. The Rhuys ‘‘ Life” of 
Gildas contains sixth-century materials: the life by Caradoc 
of Llancarvan belongs to the twelfth. The ‘‘ Vita” of 
Columba by Adamnan, of Columbanus by Jonas, of Cuthbert 
by Bede, together with the writings of Tirechan, Muirchu, 
and other Irish chroniclers would find their way to Wales. 
The life of St. Tudwal was written in Irish by St. Leven. 

We may safely assume, with Dr. Hartwell Jones, that the 
masterpieces of Roman writers—the ‘“‘ Georgics” and the 
Second ‘‘ Philippic,’’ Horace’s ‘“‘ Satires,’ Martial’s ‘‘ Epi- 
grams,’ and others—were known in the schools at least as 
early as the late Roman period. That Virgil was studied 
at Llancarvan there is little doubt, for he was St. Cadoc’s 
favourite author. An old legend of Cadoc and Gildas de- 
scribes them studying the poet during their travels, and 
wondering what would be the final reward of ‘‘ those who 
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sang upon earth as the angels singin heaven’’. We con- 
clude, from the training of St. Cadoc, that the grammars of 
Priscian and Donatus were in common use. Ina later age 
‘‘dwned’”’ became the usual name for a Welsh Grammar. 

Welsh glosses, written on the margins of certain MSS. 
in the ninth to the eleventh centuries, bear witness to the 
study of the ‘‘Somnium Scipionis”’ of Cicero, the ‘‘ De arte 
amandi’’ of Ovid, the ‘‘ De conjugationibus Latinis’’ of 
Eutychius the Grammarian, the encyclopedic writings of 
Martianus Capella, the works of St. Augustine, and the 
‘‘ Hexametrical Paraphrase of the Gospels” by Juvencus. 
The authors of the “‘ Lives of the British Saints” aver with 
W. F. Skene that the Juvencus Codex in the Cambridge 
University Library came originally from the monastery of 
Llancarvan. It contains entries of occurrences in Armagh, 
‘where Gildas was for a time rector, and to which a colony 
of six monks crossed over from Llancarvan in 883, as at- 
tested by the ‘“‘ Chronicle of the Princes’. 

The language of the glosses would lead us to infer that 
there may have been early monastic or religious literature 
in the British language. We have referred to the hymns in 
the “ Black Book of Carmarthen”. It is gathered from Bede 
that the British language was employed in teaching and 
preaching. The Vita S. Samsonis records that the saint, 
himself a South Walian, preached in his native tongue. It 
could hardly be otherwise, either in Cambria, Brittany, or 
Ireland: the “ Dialogues”’ of Sulpicius Severus of Aquitaine 
show a native of Gaul abandoning his bad Latin, to give an 
account of St. Martin in the Celtic speech of that country. 
Though no record has come down to us of portions of 
Scripture translated into fifth or sixth century Welsh, it is 
possible, if not probable, that books like that of St. Cadoc 
(the “Cov Cadduc’’) contained portions of the Gospels 
translated into the vernacular for the use of the monasteries 
and for mission work. Beuno’s ‘‘ Book of Sermons”’ would 
hardly be written in ahy language but Welsh. In his life 
of Eadmer, Matthew Paris speaks of ancient books in the 
British tongue found in the ruins of a wall at Verulam. One 
was a Passion of St. Alban the martyr; and Unwona an 
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aged monk translated it from the original. This may be 
the ‘‘ Passio’’ or Acta of St. Alban from which Gildas and 
Bede manifestly quoted. Some later writers regard the 
story as a fiction, apparently for no sufficient reason, except 
that no copy of the work has come down to us. 

Cesar, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and some other Roman 
writers testify that the bards of Britain were known in the 
early Roman period; and we assume that the vindication, 
by British and Continental writers, of the sixth- or seventh- 
century origin of certain poetry, found in the Four Ancient 
Books of Wales, rests upon a sufficiently sure foundation. 
The chief of these bards were Britons of Strathclyde, but 
courtly or monastic centres of literary activity were probably 
‘found in Gwynedd, Powys, Dyfed, and the land of Gwent. 
Aneirin’s ‘‘ Gododin,”’ Taliesin’s twelve poems, and Llywarch 
Hen’s songs of lament, have stood the test of comparative” 
criticism. Other contents of the four MSS. mentioned 
range in time between the eighth and eleventh centuries, 
and a modicum to a still later period. Ina careful analysis 
of these early poems and triads, and the evidence they afford 
of legends and traditions brought together from various 
districts, Sir Edward Anwyl points out that not only the ~ 
wandering poet, but probably also the wandering monk—for 
the early Celtic saints travelled far—busied himself in col- 
lecting legends and topographical anecdotes other than those 
of a religious character. It is said of St. Patrick that he 
promised heaven to a story-teller who had delighted him 
with the recital of ancient bardic lore. In the life of St. 
Huerve we read of his father Hoarvian crossing the sea to 
visit his countrymen who were settled in Armorica, and 
before his return entertaining the court of Childeric by 
singing native ballads to tunes of his own composition. 

In leaving this part of our subject, we may note that the 
use of Latin, side by side with the vernacular, in the preach- 
ing and teaching work of the monasteries carried into the 
Welsh language, at this and later periods, about a thousand 
Latin words: the wealth of liturgical and religious expres- 
sions found in the poetry of the sixth to the twelfth centuries 
also argues a close association between the early bards and 
the monasteries. 
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When the Celtic Church of Wales began to conform to 
the Anglo-Roman usages in the eighth century, a friendlier 
feeling sprang up between its members and the followers of 
Augustine and Egbert. There is little doubt that the early 
ravages of the Norsemen on the west coast, which brought 
about the partial destruction of many of the old monasteries, 
helped forward the unifying movement. And it culminated 
in the dissemination of a wider range of literature. 

The “ Historia Britonum”’ heralded a new departure in 
monastic writing. The view is held by Dr. Williams that 
the first form of this work belongs to the year 679; and that 
Nennius, whose master was a monk named Beulan, elaborated 
it about the year 826 at some place in South-East Wales. 
The books at his elbow were ‘‘ writings and monuments 
of the ancient inhabitants of Britain, the chronicles of the 
sacred fathers, Isidore, Jerome, Prosper, Eusebius, and the 
histories of the Scots and Saxons’’. Thomas Stephens 
agrees with the author of ‘‘ Hanes Cymru” (Rev. T. Price) 
that Nennius’s statement warrants the belief that there were 
prose histories in Welsh in the ninth century. The work of 
Nennius is extant in some thirty MS. copies. 

The appointment of Asser, the monk of St. David’s, as 
“teacher, counsellor, and friend,’’ of King Alfred indi- 
cates that South Wales, and especially St. David’s, was still 
the home of culture. Asser’s life of Alfred comes within 
our province, for though written in Latin, ‘‘ his language,” as 
Lingard puts it, ‘‘throughout is that of one writing in the 
character of a Welshman and for the use of Welshmen”. 
Asser’s annual visits to his native land would lead to the 
introduction of books used at Alfred’s court, such as the 
Orosius, and the works of Boethius and Gregory, if these 
were not already known in Wales. It is not improbable that 
the hand of Asser may be traced in some of the works attri- 
buted to Alfred’s editorship: his bishopric of Sherborne 
argues something more than an acquaintance with Anglo- 
Saxon. 

The ‘‘ Laws of Howel the Good’’ drawn up at Whitland, 
before an assembly representative of all Wales, is another 
literary landmark of the tenth century. The bards were 
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even then sufficiently numerous to have special laws made 
forthem. In the King’s court, the chief bard, who was alsoa 
recorder of events, ranked next to the judge. 

Llandaff was the home in the ninth-tenth centuries of the 
Gospel of Teilo, erroneously known as the Book of St. Chad. 
Gelhi, the son of Arihtiud, bought this codex from Cingal, 
and gave him for it his best horse; and for the benefit of his 
soul he offered it to God, and placed it on the altar of St. 
Teilo. Written in the ? eighth century, perhaps at Cella 
Cingualan in Gower, it contains the Gospels from Matthew 
to Luke 11. 9. The book was originally ‘overlaid with gold 
and silver and partially jewelled’’. Tradition ascribes its 
writing to Gildas, and this brings a reminiscence of the Four 
Gospels he copied at Llancarvan. 

Another, but a later, Llandaff MS.—the best copy of which 
is at the Gwysaney Library in Flintshire—is the ‘“ Liber 
Landavensis,” a chartulary of the church, which was printed 
from a British Museum MS. copy in 1840, and again in 1893 
as the ‘‘ Book of Llandav’”’ from the Gwysaney MS. Written 
not earlier than 1107, from older materials, it contains docu- 
ments registering various grants of land, witnessed by three 
neighbouring abbots, with lives or lections of Saints Samson, 
Dyfrig, Teilo, and Oudoceus. 

To the scriptorium of Llanbadarn belongs the credit of 
producing one of ‘‘the most precious monuments of the 
Welsh Church yet discovered,” the Psalter of Ricemarch, 
now in Trinity College, Dublin. It contains the Martyrology 
translated from the Hebrew by Jerome, the only one extant 
“that belonged to a British church’. The MS. was written 
by a scribe named Ithel, and the beautiful initial letters— 
which Mr. J. O. Westwood regarded as “ palazographic curi- 
osities’’—were painted by John, son of Sulgen, Bishop of St. 
Davids (1011-1091). In the seventeenth century the Psalter 
was, by a happy coincidence, lent to Archbishop Ussher from 
Bishop Bedell’s library, and it was thus saved from the de- 
struction which overtook most of Bedell’s books during the 
Civil War. Sulgen was regarded as one of the most learned 
men of his time—he had spent five years of study in Scot- 
land and thirteen in Ireland—and he reared and taught four 
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sons (Ricemarch, Arthen, Daniel, and John) as eminent for 
scholarship as himself. Sulgen’s home was at Llanbadarn, 
and there he planted a monastic school, which probably 
flourished till the death of John—who was apparently the 
“‘Teuan, high priest of Llanbadarn,’’ whose death is 
chronicled in 1133. It is doubtful, however, whether we can 
draw a clear distinction between the MSS. written there and 
those produced at St. David’s, where Sulgen settled as bishop 
in 1073. The “ Chronicle of the Princes’ records that with 
the death of Ricemarch (1099) ‘‘instruction for scholars 
ceased at Menevia”: we have already seen that the school 
flourished in the days of St. David, and later, in Asser’s time. 
Ricemarch wrote the ‘‘ Life’’ of St. David from certain docu- 
ments then extant, “ most of them belonging to St. David’s, 
but written with the old style of the ancients’. Giraldus 
Cambrensis put this life into a more scholarly dress, probably 
that it might be read in the monasteries on the saint’s day: 
Giraldus, however, added no new facts to the old biography. 
Five Latin copies of Ricemarch’s work are extant in thir- 
teenth-century MSS., besides several amplifications and 
abridgments. A well-written life of David in Welsh occurs 
in the Book of the Anchorite of Llanddewi Brevi. The saint 
was invoked by many Welsh poets of the mediaeval period : 
the bard Ieuan Rhydderch got his facts from “ gold-lettered 
books’’ and lives of the saints. The late Mr. H. Bradshaw 
adjudged three out of four portions of the priceless ninth- 
century), Bodleian: \MSy (FP. Auct. iv?) 32), the)“ Codex 
Oxoniensis prior” of Zeuss, to have come from a Cymric 
source to Glastonbury Abbey during the life of St. Dunstan 
(tenth century): in which of the Welsh monasteries they 
originated cannot now be determined. The three parts are 
the Eutychius, the ‘‘ Liber Commonei,”’ and Ovid’s ‘‘ De arte 
amandi”. The latter closely resembles the MS. of the ‘‘ De 
Trinitate ” of St. Augustine (now at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge) which was transcribed for his father’s use by 
John, the youngest son of Sulgen of St. David’s. At the end of 
this MS. the scribe has a Welsh quatrain of great linguistic 
interest, and some verses in Latin hexameters giving bio- 
graphical particulars of his father (‘‘in laudem patris”). 
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The MS. is a relic from the disastrous fire which, in 1731, 
destroyed a considerable portion of the valuable Cotton 
Library. The ‘‘Somnium Scipionis’”’ of Cicero is found in 
Cotton MS. Faust. C. 1. This was originally written in the 
same scriptorium, for it contains the “ Lament of Ricemarch ”’ 
(in Latin) describing vividly the ravages of the Normans in 
South Wales in the eleventh century. 

Harleian MS. 3859 contains the oldest (tenth century) 
copy of the ‘‘ Annales Cambriae,” the basis of all Welsh 
chronicles—written as an appendix to the “ Historia 
Britonum,” which has been ascribed to Nennius. With - 
these are a collection of Welsh genealogies in the same hand. 
It has been usual to ascribe this work to the St. David’s 
scriptorium, because prominence is given in it to occurrences 
in that district. In his posthumous work on ‘“ Early Chris- 
tianity in Britain,’ Dr. H. Williams adjudges both the 
‘‘ Historia” and the “Annales” (whose title he changes to 
“ Annales Britonum’’) to be the work of a Nennius who 
lived in South-East Wales. ‘‘ Breiniau Gwyr Arfon” were 
preserved at Bangor and Clynnog. 

The pre-eleventh century MS. of the Goer in the 
Hereford Cathedral Library probably came from the Celtic 
area, like the St. Chad Gospels. 

Mr. T. Matthews, M.A., refers in a recent paper to a MS. 
Psalter, kept somewhere “ outside Paris,” which was written 
and illuminated at St. David’s. It is not improbable that 
other productions of this and other scriptoriums of Wales 
may yet be found among the glossed MSS. on the Continent 
and elsewhere. From its close linguistic connexion and 
intercourse with early Wales, we would expect to find 
many Welsh remains in Brittany. The débris of the old 
Breton monasteries found its way to Fleury, Corbie, Fécamp, 
and other French abbeys after the decay of the Gallican 
order. And in their turn many volumes from these libraries 
—some containing Celtic glosses—were scattered among the 
large collections of Paris, Orleans, etc. The MS. (Lat. 3182) 
at the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris’ contains British 
documents—“ extracts from the Books of David and Gildas, 
as well as decisions of British Synods now otherwise lost ”’ 
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—which had been preserved in Brittany and found their way 
later to Fécamp monastery. A considerable number of the 
Fleury books have travelled, along devious routes, to the 
Vatican. A lost MS. of Giraldus Cambrensis—the “ Specu- 
lum Duorum Commonitorum ”—was found among the batch 
that came from the library of Queen Christina of Sweden. 

In addition to those already mentioned, Welsh glosses 
are found on the two sets of Logical Fragments (which 
probably belonged, originally, to the same volume) now at 
the Town Library of Berne (C. 219; No. 4) and the Uni- 
versity Library at Leyden (Voss Q. 2) respectively. The 
Computus Fragment at the University Library, Cambridge 
(printed by Dr. E. C. Quiggin in the “ Zeitschrift fiir 
Celtische Philologie,” 1911), and the Latin Conversational 
Lesson at the Bodleian Library, now being edited by Dr. 
W. H. Stevenson, are of Welsh origin. In a letter to the 
writer, Professor W. M. Lindsay of St. Andrews says: 
““There is an entry scribbled by the writer of the St. Gall 
MS. of Priscian (written in Ireland, probably in 845, and 
connected with Sedulius, the Irish missionary-scholar), 
‘Ruadri adest,’ ‘Rhodri is here,—referring to the Welsh 
king, Rhodri the Great. Sedulius in one of his Latin poems, 
printed in the ‘Carmina Latina Medii Aevi,’ mentions 
Rhodri, and the poem may have been written at his court.” 
In the ‘‘ Revue Celtique”’ for 1911 there is an article by 
Professors A. Souter of Oxford and J. Loth of Rennes on a 
Paris MS. which contains ‘‘ the Pseudo-Jerome expansion ” 
of the Commentary of Pelagius on the Epistles of St. Paul. 
A Latin subscription shows that it had evidently been copied 
from an exemplar written by a Welsh monk. 

One gains the impression that the MSS. said to contain 
Breton, Cornish, and Irish glosses will well repay further 
minute inspection by one who is an expert in early Welsh 
script and contractions. Professor Lindsay’s work on 
“Early Welsh Script,’ just issued, marks a new stage in 
the inquiry. 


III. \ 
The Mediaeval Period. 


THE second period of the Monastic Libraries of Wales 
which we now have to consider, is marked by the advent of 
the Benedictine, Cistercian, and other orders. In the track 
of the Norman lord there came the Norman-French monk, 
bringing with him the culture, wealth, and ambition of the 
Latin Church. For the first hundred years or so, French 
literary ideals became paramount; but after the foundation 
or endowment, by Welsh princes, of such monasteries as 
Strata Florida, Talley, Cwmhir, Valle Crucis, Strata Mar- 
cella, and Aberconwy, the native genius began to assert 
itself. The change of spirit was reflected in 1274 by the 
letter sent to the Pope by the Cistercian abbots of Wales— 
the head of Basingwerk alone dissenting—denying the charges 
brought by Anian, Bishop of St. Asaph, against Llewelyn ap 
Gruffydd, the Welsh prince. 

In the eleventh century the silence of the bards is broken 
by an Eisteddfod, held by Bleddyn ap Cynfyn to make regu- 
lations for the better government of the bardic order. Then, 
with the return of Rhys ap Tewdwr from Brittany in 1077 to 
claim the sceptre of South Wales and Griffith ap Cynan 
from Ireland in ro80 to claim that of North Wales, the voice 
of the bard is heard in martial song. Meilir celebrates the 
prowess of these princes in the battle of Carn, and he is fol- 
lowed by a galaxy of great poets who occupy the stage down. 
to the sixteenth century. Some of these singers, such as 
Owen Kyveiliog and Howel ap Owen, were men of princely 
lineage, who had borne the brunt of war and turmoil. They 
showed that even among war’s alarms, 


Song had a throne and the bard a crown. 


Thomas Stephens points out,that ‘‘ before Gower sang, 
Chaucér wrote, or England had a literature of her own” 
Wales had amassed in two hundred years a library of four 
hundred poems, many of which were over three hundred and 
fifty lines in length. This literature, together with the 
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earlier songs, is found in such ‘‘ ancient books” as the 
‘‘ Black Book of Carmarthen,” a MS. mainly of the twelfth 
century ; the early fourteenth-century “ Book of Taliessin ” ; 
the magnificent ‘‘ Red Book of Hergest,’’ copied in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries; and many other MSS. The 
“Myvyrian Archaiology,” the “Iolo MSS.,” and other antho- 
logies preserve in print the later harvest. 

The antipathy between the bards and the monks was 
probably not so pronounced as some writers have sought to 
make out. Still it was sufficiently marked to cause literature 
to run into two main streams, at least up to the end of the 
fourteenth century. The one presents us with a corpus of 
poetry reflecting purely Welsh aspirations, successes, and 
reverses; the other shows a varied collection of religious 
homilies and fables, historical chronicles, and redactions of 
Celtic imaginative literature. 

The rule of St. Benedict which enjoined, among other 
things, the writing of annals and chronicles, and copying and 
illuminating MSS. was of immense importance and of lasting 
benefit to the literature of Wales. At this stage of the 
inquiry into Welsh writing, we cannot say much about the 
types of script practised during the two periods under notice. 
An excellent example of the Celtic or Hiberno-Saxon hand 
of the early period is found in the ‘‘ Gospel of Teilo”’ or Book 
of St. Chad at Lichfield. Ricemarch’s work (the ‘“‘ Lament ”) 
in Cotton MS. Faust. C. 1, is an instance of a Celtic hand 
being gradually modified by Anglo-Norman influences. The 
Gothic hand is found in the ‘‘ Black Book of Carmarthen”: 
later mediaeval MSS., such as the ‘‘ Red Book of Hergest,”’ 
show a script quite un-English in character. After the rise 
of the Norman influence, it is almost safe to say that Welsh 
monastic writing developed on Norman-French models. 
With regard to embellishment, it was characteristic of the 
early period, as the few remains indicate, and as we assume 
from descriptions of certain lost MSS.—to say nothing of the 
magnificent illuminatidn and embellishment inspired in 
Ireland. Welsh MSS. of the mediaeval period were seldom 
illuminated : one of the exceptions is the fourteenth-century 
copy of the Welsh Laws in Cotton MS. Cleop. B. v., which 
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has large initials in red, blue, or green, highly floriated, and 
five of them illuminated. The best Welsh pedigrees were 
beautifully emblazoned, as Hengwrt MSS. 423-6, and some 
others, bear witness. From an account of certain Psalters 
of Welsh origin, extant in the seventeenth century, given in 
Panton MS. 72, we infer that gorgeously figured, golden 
initials and elaborate head-pieces were generally reserved 
for the service books, most of which are now lost. ) 

One of the first duties allocated to the best penmen of the 
monasteries was the multiplication of missals and other 
books for the brethren, and the well-to-do of the surrounding 
country who attended the abbey services. Then the compila- 
tion of a local record was discussed. A chronicle from an 
older house having been procured and copied, entire or in 
part, into a new book as a foundation chronicle of the 
monastery, the abbot saw that all local and national occur- 
rences worthy of transmittance to posterity were thence- 
forward entered therein. Members of the fraternity were 
encouraged to write notes on passing events that came to 
their knowledge through the visits of travellers, assemblies 
held at the abbey, or books and documents placed there for 
safety. Then these notes were edited by the scribe in charge 
of the record, and finally copied into it. In so far as they 
represented contemporary thought and action, these records 
were of the highest value. In Welsh monasteries the abbot 
himself was frequently chief scribe: the Welsh bards refer to 
several thus engaged, such as Morgan of Strata Florida com- 
piling his “ great roll”’. 

The activities of the scriptoriums were not confined to 
writing chronicles and service books. ‘The mediaeval theo- 
logy was unprogressive, and took the form of mere transla- 
tions: the historical and romance writing, on the other hand, 
blazed forth with unexampled brilliance. We shall produce 
some evidence to show that but for the excellent work of the 
scribes and redactors of the Welsh monasteries, the tale of our 
literary achievements would be infinitely less interesting. 


Against the windows’ adverse light, 

Where desks were wont in length of row to stand, 
The gown’d artificers inclined to write ; 

The pen of silver glisten’d in their hand. 
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The greatest of the mediaeval poets of Wales, Dafydd ap 
Gwilym, bears testimony to the literary work of the abbeys :— 
Skilled were its holy monks of orders gray 
In Latin lore and in poetic lay. 

Though on another occasion he boldly calls them “lying 
monks who read out of their old sheep-skins,” because they 
invariably rated him for devoting his muse entirely to love- 
poetry. 

The Benedictines and the Cistercians probably brought 
with them into Wales collections of the Latin classics, be- 
sides manuscripts of the fathers, and other ecclesiastical 
writings. Of the classics found in the Welsh monastic 
libraries, some indication is given in the sixteenth-century 
inventory of the Abbey of Llanthony where Ovid, Plato, 
Plautus, Cicero, Sallust, Persius, Lucan, Horace, and Terence 
found places on the shelves. D. ap Gwilym, always a herald 
of the Renaissance amid mediaeval surroundings, displays a 
close acquaintance with the songs of the troubadours—an 
acquaintance probably gained through French monastic or 
lay channels—and with the stirring legends of Homer. The 
nun is frequently singled out as the object of his muse, 
and he invites her to the grove to read the book of Ovid :— 

There Ovid’s volume shalt thou read, 
And there a spotless life we'll lead.? 

Some of the classics were known, as we have already 
pointed out, even to the monastic libraries of the earlier 
period, especially Virgil, Ovid, and Cicero. The Catalogues 
of the Welsh MSS. show that there was a Welsh Cato in 
great vogue. When, however, the editors of the ‘“‘ Myvyrian 
Archaiology ’’ came to handle the manuscript material, they 
inferred that the ‘‘ Book of Cato” (sometimes written 
“Catwn ”) was the work of St. Cadoc (Catwg) of Llancarvan. 
The “ Wisdom of Catwg’’ thus sprang into existence. Dr. 
J. G. Evans points out that they even provided this Cato 
with a pedigree! A recent writer (Dr. H. Williams), how- 
ever, declares that these really wise ‘‘ sayings” are “‘not of 
Cadoc’s period, neither are they drawn from the ‘Catonis 
Disticha’’”’. Martial’s Epigram to Claudia, a British lady 


1 See note on pp. 30-1. 
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(AI. 53), would bring his work early to notice; that he was 
popular in the mediaeval period is inferred from a Welsh 
translation of one of his epigrams found in many MSS. 
The works of Bede, the ‘‘ De locis sanctis’”’ of Adamnan, 
as well as many writers enumerated under the Celtic period 
were read; other favourite authors were Hugo of St. Victor, 
Isidore of Seville, Honorius of Augustodunum, and other 
mediaeval Latin fathers. Havod MS. 23, copying an earlier 
transcript, gives an interpretation of the world’s extent from 
“the books of Eusebii of Cesarien, and the works of brother 
Columban”. A summary of biblical history, from the Crea- 
_ tion of the world to the foundation of Troy (as given in Panton 
MS. 21) found appreciative readers. Of the Story of Troy 
as related by the anonymous Dares Phrygius, Dr. J. G. Evans 
finds two independent translations dating from the fourteenth 
century. Its popularity is attested by the numerous redac- 
tions in extant MSS. Sixteen of these are listed in the 
Oxford edition of the “Bruts’’. The ‘‘Onomasticon”’ of 
St. Jerome, with his annalistic framework of history (founded 
on the Chronicon of Eusebius) provided a foundation for such 
chronicles as the ‘‘ Annales Cambriae,”’ and the various re- 
dactions of the ‘‘Chronicles of the Princes’. Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s ‘‘ Historia Regum Britanniae’’—to the popu- 
larity of which some thirty extant Welsh versions by various 
hands bear witness—opened out a new world of history and 
fable, and it inspired systematic story-telling in Wales, as 
well as over Europe. His story of King Arthur astonished 
the reading world, and Walter Map, another South Walian, 
enlarged the romantic area and introduced ‘‘ Lancelot and 
the white knight, Sir Galahad”. (It is of passing interest to 
mention, having regard to Map’s Llancarvan residence, that 
some seventeenth-century Welsh writers regarded the im- 
maculate knight-saint, Cadoc, as the original of Sir Galahad.) 
Map’s story was translated into nervous, idiomatic Welsh 
prose, under the title ‘‘ Saint Greal,’’ by a scribe now un- 
known. One of the first copies had some tie with Neath 
Abbey. In his printed edition of it, Canon Robert Williams 


The Chetham Library has a unique copy (printed in 1571) of Simwnt 
Vychan’s Welsh translation of Martial’s Epigram of the Happy Life. 
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speaks thus: ‘‘It says much for the love of literature among 
our ancestors, when we find so large a work as the Greal was 
translated into Welsh nearly three hundred years before its 
appearance in English’. 

William of Malmesbury speaks of many natives of Wales 
joining the Crusades, and further attestation is found in the 
“Itinerary” of Giraldus Cambrensis. They returned in- 
Spired to the full with the ‘oriental tales of magic and 
wizardry, and the mystic lore of Arabia, of Byzantium, and 
of Alexandria’”’. Stories of Alexander were incorporated into 
many Welsh MSS. (the “ Book of Taliessin’’ and other 
MSS. show that Alexander’s life by Quintius Curtius was 
well known), and the glamour of the Charlemagne adventures 
inspired Madoc ab Selyv to translate into the vernacular the 
chronicle of Turpin. The thirteenth-century ‘ Ystorya de 
Carolo Magno” is found in the “‘ Red Book of Hergest,” and 
the equally old, if not older, “‘ White Book of Rhydderch”’. 

One of the greatest services ever given to literature was 
the redaction, by the magic hand of a Welsh monk, of the 
‘‘Mabinogion’”’ stories, which incorporate in a_ twelfth- 
century dress the charming legends of pre-Roman Wales. 

The ‘‘ Adventures of Amlyn and Amig,” a twelfth-century 
romance, was translated into Welsh from a French chanson 
de geste. The stories of Bevis of Hampton and Guy of 
Warwick also found ready auditors. Guy became very 
popular with some of the Welsh bards—who probably made 
his acquaintance through monastic libraries—and later the 
travels of Sir John Maundeville afforded them much enter- 
tainment. His work is found enshrined in vigorous Welsh 
verse in Hengwrt MS. 331. 

Many Welsh lives of the saints were written, rewritten, 
and embellished with fabulous tales by the monks of the 
eleventh-sixteenth centuries. Bishop Burgess argues, from 
the non-Roman tone of the poem, ‘‘in laudem patris,” of 
John son of Sulgen, that Ricemarch’s life of St. David, as 
now extant, had been doctored in this way. Much store was 
laid upon these lives. To the scribe the foundation of fact 
was of minor importance, so long as he could magnify the 
fame of his own monastery, and win the devotion of the 
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credulous and the hard-hearted by the recital of fabulous 
miracles. The numerous collections of Welsh MSS.—one 
of the oldest is Brit. Mus. MS. 61 (Cott. Vesp. A. 14)—con- 
tain many redactions of these lives. In printed form they 
have been preserved with native simplicity by the late Rev. 
W. J. Rees. The scholarly edition in four volumes which 
the Revs. S. Baring-Gould and J. Fisher are now issuing will 
render his work obsolete. 

Manuscripts compiled mainly at the monasteries show 
the great vogue enjoyed by the ‘‘ Genealogies of the Saints”. 
There are redactions in Harleian MS. 3859 (circa 1100) and 
MS. 4181; Cardiff MS. 25 (copied from a supposed eleventh- 
century source); Peniarth MSS. 16 and 45 (13th cent.) and 
MS. 27 (late 15th cent.); Mostyn MS. 117 (late 13th cent.) ; 
Hafod MS. 16 (czvca 1400); Llanstephan MS. 28 (1455-6); 
the collections of the ‘‘ Cognatio de Brychan”’ in the Cotton 
Collection (parts as early as the 13th cent.); the Brychan 
Catalogues in Jesus College, Oxford (early 15th cent.); the 
Iolo MSS. (pp. 100-46); “ Bonedd y Saint” in the “‘ Myvyrian 
Archaiology”’ (pp. 417-31); and Edward Powell’s MSS. 
used by R. Roscarrock in his lives of English and some 
Welsh saints (written 1610-25). This MS. work was dese- 
crated later by a callous owner who used some of its leaves 
to cover his pots of jam! 

Tracing genealogies and compiling pedigree-books of the 
princes and the nobility was the peculiar vocation of the 
herald-bard, who has ever been an important person in Welsh 
life. Among the great heralds of the late mediaeval period 
were Guttyn Owain,! Griffith Hiraethog, and William Cynwal ; 
their work has been copied and embellished in many extant 
MSS.: Peniarth MS. 128 (‘‘ Llyver Edward ap Roger’’) is 
one of the finest collections in existence. Hengwrt MSS. 
423-6 show beautiful examples of emblazoned pedigrees on. 
vellum. In Hengwrt MS. 96 the fifty-three different sources 
(some of them monastic) are enumerated from which R. 
Vaughan the antiquary compiled his ‘‘ Book of Pedigrees”’. 

The various collections of Welsh Triads, some of which 


1G. O.’s vellum roll of pedigrees, now at Mostyn Hall, is about seven yards 
long. 


“ 
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contain “the sediment of some of the older Brythonic 
legends,’ were written between the twelfth and sixteenth 
centuries. Early examples are found in the “ Black Book of 
Carmarthen” and the ‘‘ Red Book of Hergest” ; others are 
scattered about in various MSS. Panton MS. 26 isa late 
transcript of a copy of the Triads made about 1640 by the 
scribe, John Jones, from an old exemplar “ written six hundred 
years before”. : 

There are indications of dramatic exhibitions in Wales 
as early as the twelfth century. At a feast of Griffith ap 
Rhys in 1135, ‘‘ plays of illusion and phantasm”’ were per- 
formed. Some of the early Welsh bards refer to “ miracles” 
in constructions which probably connote dramatic exhibitions. 
Many of the poems in the four ancient books are in dialogue 
form, and in Peniarth MSS. 65 and 73, and in the Hafod and 
Llanwrin MSS., we find Welsh mysteries and interludes. A 
miracle play was performed at Bryn Buga (Usk); and early 
in the sixteenth century, long before the dissolution of the 
monasteries, plays were acted in the district around Aber- 
gavenny. When the people of the latter place laid claim to 
the three bells of their dissolved priory—Sir John Scudamore 
had taken possession of two hundred bells from the sur- 
rounding country—John ap Vaughan testified that he, Jenkin 
ap Letham, and others, had gone ‘‘into the country with 
games and playes to gather money to pay for the aforesaid 
bells ”’. 

Other types of books found on monastic shelves would 
be the Vulgate, with the Apocrypha; the Canons of the 
order to which the monastery belonged, together with various 
mediaeval liturgies; the originals of religious treatises, such 
as are found ina Welsh form in the “ Book of the Anchorite 
of Llanddewi Brevi’”’ (a Bodleian MS. published in the 
Anecdota Oxoniensia series, and written in 1346) which 
contains the ‘‘ Elucidarius’”’ of St. Anselm—a popular cate- 
chism of dogmatic theology; How Mary went to Heaven; 
A Holy Life; Paul’s Dream; the Story of John the Blessed; 
Life and Miracles of St. David and St. Beuno, etc. Some 
of the contents of another Welsh MS. (Peniarth MS. 5— 
the “‘ White Book of Rhydderch’’) are also typical: The 
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Imago Mundi; the apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus; the 
Gospel of the Pseudo-Matthew; the apocryphal lives of 
Pilate and Judas; the Crucifixion; the Manner in which 
Helen found the Cross; the Credo; lives of St. Catherine 
and St. Margaret; the Prophecy of Sibli the Wise; Mary of 
Egypt; the Trial of Jesus before Pilate; Nathan sent to 
Rome; ‘Transitus Marie; the Purgatory of Patrick, etc. 
(There are evidences in many MSS. that this ‘‘ Purgatory,” 
like the majority of the tracts cited above, was extensively 
circulated in Wales. It is linked with the Arthurian legend 
as a source from which Dante drew some of his material.) 
A composite MS. in the hand of Guttyn Owain (Peniarth 
MS. 27) containing chronicles, lives, and pedigrees of the 
saints, certain apocryphal gospels, with curious information 
about various arts, is-representative of the sort of litera- 
ture that passed muster at Basingwerk and Valle Crucis 
abbeys. Translations from the Latin of ‘‘ Hadrian the 
Emperor and Epictetus’ and the ‘‘ Tales of the Wise Men 
of Rome ”’ were also popular. 

_ The Roman Breviary as a whole was never turned into 
Welsh, but the “ Officium B, Mariae”’ is found translated in 
Peniarth MSS. Ig1-2 (beautifully illuminated) and Shrews- 
bury School MS. 11, etc.; and an abbreviated and modernized 
version has been printed in the ‘‘ Myvyrian Archaiology ”. 
Following a mere supposition of the learned Dr. Davies, it 
has been usual to attribute the translation to Davydd Ddu 
of Hiraddug, but there is now no doubt that the honour | 
belongs to a person, also known as Black David (Davydd 
Ddu)! who was a monk or abbot of Neath Abbey. In 


1 The evidence is insufficient to show that these were one and the same 
person. Dafydd Ddu won fame as a poet, and he was “a thorough master of 
the Welsh language’. His Rules of Poetry, printed in Dosparth Edeyrn, 
1856, had considerable vogue in MS, form. Mr. T. C.-Evans (Cadrawd) 
mentions a reference to him which is found in a “cywydd” addressed by 
Dafydd Benwyn to Rissiart lorwerth :— 


Mae Edeyrn mwy a adwaen 
Mae Dafydd Ddu bu yn ben 
Mae gwyr Tir larll mae gair trwm 
Mae dau cant mae y degwm. 


And he quotes, from Lewys Hopcyn’s “ Llyfr Cymysg,”’ an account of a D, Ddu 
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Cyne “for January, 1893, Chancellor Silvan Evans 


quotes from a Llanover MS. as follows: “This is a Book 
called the ‘ Exercise of the Welsh Language,’ the work of 
Black David the Priest, Abbot of Glyn Neath. . . . Thesame 


David the Priest executed the Book of the Greal, viz. the 
Office of Mary, in Welsh, and the Book of the ‘Names of 
the Saints of the Isle of Britain’.” This is clear and em- 
phatic enough ; and other facts point to the South Wales 
origin of the translation. A note to the version in Panton 
MS. 40 says: ‘‘ The copy from which this was transcribed 
was written at Llanharry in Glamorgan about 1537” (more 
probably 1539, after the dissolution). We need only add 
that the Shrewsbury School MS. written czvca 1425-49, came 
from the next parish to Llanharry, that it is in the Glamorgan 
dialect, and contains the earliest extant portion of Scripture 
in the Welsh language. 

The “Epigrams of Hearing,” reminiscent of the Celtic 
saints, are found in the early fifteenth-century Jesus Coll. 
MS. 3, and many other places. Like the ‘“‘ Stanzas of the 
Achievements,” they are probably of late monastic origin. 

The codes of the disciples of Donatus are found in many 
MSS. ; the “Grammar of Edeyrn of the Golden Tongue” goes 
back to the thirteenth century. The Translators of Hippo- 
crates, Galen, and Albert Magnus have also left traces of 
their work behind them in the form of Welsh medical essays ; 
the ‘“‘ Physicians of Myddvai” is dated 1230. Books of pro- 
phecy, astrology, and other curious arts were also cherished 
on monastic shelves. 

A close examination of the MSS. of the thirteenth-six- 
teenth centuries reveals most of the bards as pious Catholics 
working in unison with and receiving much of their inspira- 
tion from the monks, who had generally espoused the Welsh 


? 


chiding Dafydd ab Gwilym, because the latter knew no Latin. D. ap G. re- 
plied :— 

Greddfawl a da fawl dyfalu—yw dawn 

Nid da ymgymysgu ; 

Gwell awen can i ganu 

Na phen doeth a phin du. 
This is interesting in view of Mr, W. J. Gruffydd’s statement that D. ap Gwilym 
only knew Ovid through the French translation of Chrestien de Troyes. 
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national cause and suffered for it. The scores of poems to 
‘“ Mair ”’ (the Virgin), to the saints, and to the various abbots 
of contemporary monastic houses form a library of Roman 
Catholic poetry probably unequalled in any country of the 
same size at that era. The Elegy on St. Cunedda is in the 
‘* Book of Taliessin ” ; while addresses, odes, or ‘‘ cywyddau ”’ 
to SS. Beuno, Brigid, Cadoc, Cawrdaf, Collen, Curig, 
Cynhafal, Cynog, David, Doged, Dwynwen, Einion, Gwen- 
ffrewi, Illtud, Mair Magdalen, Margaret, Mihangel—next to 
‘‘ Mair’ in popularity—Teilo, and others, have been copied 
and recopied into a large number of manuscript collections. 
The references in the works of Tudur Aled (himself a 
Franciscan friar), Gutto’r Glyn, D. ap Edmwnd, Griffith 
Hiraethog, Guttyn Owain, Lewys Glyn Cothi, Sion Kent, 
Ieuan Deulwyn, Hywel Rheinallt, Ieuan Tudur, Bedo 
Brwynllys, D. ap Meredydd, Griff.ap Llewelyn, Owen ap 
Llewelyn, Sion Keri, Ieuan Ddu’r Bilwg, Lewys Morganweg, 
Gwilym Tew, Dafydd Llwyd, William Cynwal,! among 
others, warrant the conclusions we have here advanced. 

In their triennial circuits the bards of the late mediaeval 
period passed from monastery to priory, and from one country 
house to another, gaining easy entry by means of their 
bardic licence. The recital of their own works was a means 
of education to the people they visited; and they served them 
further by tracing and emblazoning their pedigrees, copying 
books of poetry and other literature for them in vellum 
volumes, teaching their children, and celebrating the virtues 
of the family or community in adulatory verse. In return 
they enjoyed the full hospitality of each house, including the 
use of its library, and a pecuniary reward—ranging from one 
shilling to forty—was not forgotten at their departure. 
Peniarth MS. 178 contains a list of the fees collected by the 
sixteenth-century poet Rhys Kain, during his absence from 
home between Christmasand Epiphany. The sum amounted 
to £23 2s. 6d. Asa record it is probably unique, for Rhys’s 
‘* Book of Circuits’’ (Llyfr Clera)—the only exemplar we are 
able to trace—perished in the disastrous fire which destroyed 
the Wynnstay Library in 1858. 


1 These names are not in chronological order. 
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The custom of reading aloud to the brethren of the monas- 
teries was probably observed in Wales as in England, and 
it is not surprising that a monotonous recital of Gregory’s 
““Moralia’’ would induce nodding in one corner and gossip 
in another. The lives of the saints were read in the religious 
houses as their anniversaries came round, and a large number 
of these lections are extant in Welsh MSS. The crowds 
that flocked to the monasteries to seek food in hard times 
would probably have homilies preached to them before their 
departure: Margam was celebrated for its munificence as 
early as the twelfth century, as Giraldus Cambrensis has re- 
corded. 

As the communal rules grew laxer with wealthier times 
the old lore of the Principality, largely intermixed with 
charming fables, would find greedy auditors among the very 
human people who occupied the cloisters, and whose super- 
stitious minds were closely attuned to the glamour of such 
“‘ historias ”’. . 

The bards of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
have given us glowing pictures of the sumptuous feasting 
at monastic tables, and the excellence of the wine has been 
described in superlative terms. But, as was to be ex- 
pected, they have modestly omitted the part they themselves 
played in amusing their hosts by reciting poems of princely 
deeds, pzeans to Mary and the Saints, and laudatory addresses 
to the abbots. A large number of these compositions, still 
extant in manuscript, tell their own tale. They sustain, in 
part only, De Bury’s charge against the monks of his time, 
of loving ‘‘ Liber Bacchus” only too well, and neglecting 


the other codex. 
Liber Codex is neglected 


And with scornful hand rejected 
Far out of their sight. 

In this regard, perhaps the South Wales monasteries 
stand somewhat higher than those of the North. It is from 
the poetic effusions of the bards of the northern houses that 
we hear most frequently of the monastic tables flowing with 
rivers of wine. On the other hand, the paleographers aver 
that the larger share of the MSS., and of the “ historia” and 
romance writing, belong to South Wales. 

3 


LN 


Particular Libraries. 


Havine glanced over what was common to the late monastic 
libraries, we will attempt to enumerate, from the scanty 
data available, some of the MS. books of prose and poetry 
found on the shelves of each, and in many cases edited, if 
not originally composed, in their scriptoriums. 

Neath Abbey, in Glamorgan, one of the first Cister- 
cian foundations in Wales, shares with others the inglor- 
ious reproach of having left behind little direct evidence of 
its literary activity. Yet, despite the silence of its historian, 
Dr. Birch, we hope to show that its scriptorium and library 
were not without considerable distinction in theirday. The 
chronicle of the abbey was known as the “ Register of 
Neath”. In December, 1574, Rhys Meyrick wrote to Sir 
Edward Stradling: ‘“ I crave the loan of the register of Neath 
(wherein att my last being with you I found somewhat of 
Justyn) and yt shal be kept andsent home’”’. In his “ Book 
of Glamorganshire Antiquities,’ Meyrick acknowledges his 
indebtedness to this work. Harl. MS. 2273 shows that the 
Register was in Sir E. Stradling’s possession in 1595. In 
1645-6, according to his biographer, Dr. Parr, Archbishop 
Ussher spent twelve months in the home of the Stradlings 
at St. Donats, where ‘‘he made choice collections of the 
British or Welsh antiquities’, It would help our search for 
the missing Register of Neath if we knew that Ussher had 
included it in the choice collections he carried away from 
Wales. In the fifteenth century the abbey library contained 
a celebrated Welsh book called the “Greal”. There is 
extant a Welsh poem by Black Ieuan of the Billhook, be- 
seeching the loan of the MS. from Abbot Lewis, on behalf 
of a monastery unnamed. The poet avers that if he shall 
obtain the “‘Greal” by Lent— 

Its proud leaves will be worth their weight (in gold) 
and the abbey choir shall celebrate its arrival— 
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We shall have Matins in the choir : 

And after Vespers manifold will be 

The uttering of praise to Mary. 
Manifestly this was a service book, and we can think of no 
work of this kind confined to Neath Abbey but the “ Officium 
Beatiae Mariae ” (the Little Office of the B.V.M.), which, there 
is reason to believe, was translated here from the Latin into 
Welsh by a monk or abbot called Black David.! No other 
‘book of hours”’ in Welsh is known, and none of less im- 
portance would excite, among the other Welsh monasteries, 
the intense curiosity manifested in the above poem, which 
we date in the last quarter of the fifteenth century. 

But there is another poem extant beseeching a copy of 

a book called “Greal”. The abbot David of Valle Crucis 
sent his herald-bard, Gutto’r Glyn, armed with a rousing 
“cywydd” of request, to plead for it with Tryhaearn of 
Wentllwg, in whose house it was. The message may be 
dated between 1490 and 1500. ‘This MS. was nota service 
book, but a premier copy of a story which since then has 
greatly illuminated the literature of Europe, viz. the “ Holy 
Grail’. Witness Gutto’r Glyn’s request (translated in Iolo 
MSS. pp. 704-8, where both poems are found) :— 


For one book does he implore. 
Which he loves more than gold or gems, 


The book of the blood, the book of heroes, 
Where they fell in the court of Arthur ; 

The book of renowned knights, 

The book of the fair order of the Round Table, 
A book still in the Briton’s hand. 


Most Welsh writers have hitherto regarded these two 
poems as pleading for the same work; but the word “‘ greal”’ 
in Welsh has been defined by Dr. Owen Pughe as ‘‘a code, 
a collection’’; hence a collection of offices or prayers, or a 
collection of Arthurian stories, might be called a “ Greal”’. 
The only MSS. extant of the “Holy Grail” in Welsh are 
Peniarth MS. 11 (the earliest) and Mostyn MS. 184—both 
originally from South Wales. 

In his Reports to the Historical MSS. Commission, Dr. 


1See pp. 30-1. 
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J. G. Evans infers from internal evidence that Neath Abbey 
was probably the nursery of the “‘ Book of Taliessin”’ (Pen- 
iarth MS, 2), one of the four ancient books of Wales; and the 
following MSS. in the same hand are allocated by inference 
to the same scriptorium: Harleian MS. 4353, containing 
the Gwentian Code of the Welsh Laws, civca 1285; the 
‘‘ Historia Peredur ” and the ‘‘ Gereint ” story in the “ White 
Book of Rhydderch ”’ (printed in the “ White Book Mabin- 
ogion”’ of 1907, from Pen. MS. 6); Mostyn MS. 117, a copy 
of Geoffrey’s ‘‘ Historia Regum .Britanniae ”’ (with large 
initials in red and blue alternately). Bound up with the 
latter is a book of pedigrees in the same hand, tracing the 
family of Llewelyn ap Griffith, in the orthodox fashion, back 
to Adam: the earlier lines of such pedigrees were generally 
used as stock property—some of them affected to go back as 
far as the Flood! The oldest MS. of the Dimetian Code of 
Laws (Peniarth MS. 36a) seems to belong to the same group. 
The ? fourteenth-century copy of the ‘‘ Cwtta Cyfarwydd ” 
(Peniarth MS. 50), containing a variety of prose and verse in 
Latin, Welsh, and English, and especially prophetical books, 
bears the dates 1425 and 1456, and the later superscription 
of Richard Thomas of Glyn Neath. The scribe’s name was 
‘‘Davyd,” and Dr. J. G. Evans adjudges him to be a monk 
of Neath. After investigating the Welsh translation of the 
‘‘Officium B. Mariae,” we have little hesitation in identify- 
ing this ‘‘ Davyd” with the Black David of Neath Abbey 
(Davydd Ddu), who is now credited with that work, and the 
very form of his name on Pen. MS. 50 seems to confirm this ; 
two other books by the same person are mentioned in a 
Llanover MS., viz. the ‘‘ Exercise of the Welsh language ”’ 
and “Names of the Saints”. A hithérto unheard of Vale of 
Neath MS. is revealed in a note to Mostyn MS. 212 B., where 
the “‘old book... of Master Richard of Ynysarwed” (a 
large farm six miles from the abbey) is cited as an authority: 
it would appear to have contained transcripts from the 
‘‘ Book of Teilo,” and most probably came from Neath Abbey. 
The R. Thomas twice mentioned may have been a relative 
of the last abbot, Leyson Thomas, and through him became 
possessed of some of the abbey books after the dissolution. 
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A mone poem in Pen. MS. 57 is apparently addressed 
to Rhys, a monk of Neath. It contains a reference to a 
‘‘history of the Britons ”’—perhaps the copy of Geoffrey men- 
tioned above. The literary ascendancy of this abbey and its 
fame as a home of distinctively Welsh culture is mirrored in 
the poem which Lewys Morganwg, the chief bard of the 
county, addressed to the Abbot Leyson early in the sixteenth 
century—probably when an eisteddfod was held in the abbey 
with the esteemed abbot as president. The abbey is called 
“the admiration of England, and the lamp of France and 
Ireland,” and the poet praises its “ masses, writings in books, 
all dignified and complete”. This description lends some 
colour to the tradition that a charter of its incorporation as 
the seat of a university was mooted in the days of Henry VII. 

The library of Margam Abbey contained an extensive 
collection of books, though details of them are scanty. The 
work of its scriptorium is attested by MSS. such as the 
‘Annales de Margan,” of which the only copy known is now 
in Trinity College, Cambridge. This is a thirteenth-century 
quarto of sixteen (originally seventeen or eighteen) pages on 
parchment. The record runs from 1147 to 1232. Dr. Birch 
argues that the fullness of the narrative indicates that the 
scribe had a good library to draw his materials from and 
illustrate his chronicle. The British Museum possesses some 
notable MSS. taken originally from the Margam Library. 
These include the Arundel Library copy of the “ Domesday 
Book,’ a splendid twelfth-century folio; the handsome vol- 
ume in the Royal Library which contains the ‘ Gesta 
Regum ” and ‘‘ Novella Historia” of William of Malmesbury, 
together with the ‘“ Historia” of Geoffrey of Monmouth in 
eleven books. This corpus is inscribed “ Liber Monachorum 
Sante Marie de Margan’’. Robert, Earl of Gloucester, the 
founder of the abbey, was a patron of both Geoffrey and the 
chronicler of Malmesbury. The Margam collection of 
charters and deeds form “ probably the most complete ori- 
ginal series in existence’ relating to one monastic establish- 
ment’’. The majority of these are at Margam, and were 
published in six bulky parts in 1893-5. The British Museum 
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contains another collection of Margam muniments, one 
hundred and seventy-seven in number. The monks exer- 
cised jealous care in copying all their charter and muni- 
ments into small vellum rolls, so that they might be easily 
hidden in case of an attack on monastic property. The three 
raids that took place in the twelfth century naturally 
prompted this precaution. 

The library probably contained a good collection of Welsh 
literature, including that of the neighbouring bards who sang 
their way into the hearts of the monks. Perhaps the un- 
known “Great Book of Margam,”’ from which the Gorsedd 
Prayer given on p. 470 of the Iolo MSS. was originally 
taken, was the repository of sucha collection. In a poem in 
Peniarth MS. 54 (part. i) the River Bard describes the scarlet 
gown presented to him by an Abbot William. Addit. MS. 
14,871 (Brit. Mus.) contains an elegy, by the great bard Lewys 
Glyn Cothi, on the death of William, abbot of Margam. 
Iorwerth Fynglwyd may be called the bard of the abbey, for 
he frequently graced it with the fruits of his muse: Mostyn 
MS. 160 contains his touching poem of thanks to the Abbot 
David, whom he addresses as “‘ The gentle scholar of tranquil 
mind,” for sending him some wine when he lay on a bed of 
sickness ; andanother of his laudations of that “ great house 
of religion” is: found in Havod MS. 20. The celebrated 
“Red Book of Hergest ”’ was first heard of at Margam, whence 
it was lent (see Panton MS. 40) to Dr. John Davies, the 
lexicographer of Mallwyd, in 1634; we next hear of it in the 
possession of Thomas Wilkins, who presented it to Jesus 
College, Oxford, in 1701. After a citation relating to Ivor 
Bach’s attack on Cardiff Castle, in Panton MS. 27, comes the 
marginal note, ‘‘ This is iwrit in the Abbey of Morgan in the 
book callid Gildas”. This part of MS. 27 had been taken 
from the now lost White Book of Hergest, ‘‘the latter part 
of which was written by Lewys Glyn Cothi,’’ who would be 
personally familiar with the contents of the Margam Library. 
Ivor Bach’s attack on Cardiff, when he carried away Earl 
William and his family as prisoners, was made in the twelfth 
century, hence the account could only be a marginal note on 
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the Gildas oF Nennius books with which we are acquainted. 
The other alternative would be a late Margam work of a 
historical character. We are thankful to the scribe for re- 
vealing to us this local book, even though its correct title 
remains a mystery. 

When Giraldus Cambrensis accompanied Archbishop 
Baldwin through Wales to preach the Crusades, they stayed 
a night here, and on going thence and crossing the mouth of 
the Neath River at Briton Ferry, the pack-horse which carried 
Giraldus’s books sank into the treacherous sands, some of 
his favourite tomes getting damaged in consequence. His 
uncle, David, Bishop of St. David’s, had in earlier years 
passed the same way, and fearing the ford dispatched a local 
recalcitrant priest on a powerful steed totestit. Thechaplain 
crossed in safety and disappeared into the woods, carrying 
in his pocket a valuable service book; and he would give up 
neither steed nor missal, until forgiveness for his past sins 
and a complete indemnity had been promised him. Earlier 
in his “ Itinerary,’ Giraldus had told the story of a Welsh- 
man of Caerleon, who was plagued by evil spirits: when the 
Gospel of St. John was placed on his bosom, the spirits flew 
away like birds, but when that book was replaced by Geof- 
frey’s “ History of the Britons,” they instantly reappeared in 
greater numbers—an interesting contemporary appraisement 
of Geoffrey's somewhat fabulous work. 

The Benedictine Priory of Carmarthen is known to fame 
as the place where the ‘‘ Black Book of Carmarthen”’ is 
believed to have been written. Experts ascribe it to the last 
quarter of the twelfth century, and it is thus the oldest Welsh 
manuscript in existence. After the dissolution of the monas- 
teries the book passed into the hands of Sir John Price, of 
Brecon, one of the King’s commissioners, who, fortunately, 
was a lover of the native literature. It had reached the hands 
of Robert Vaughan of Hengwrt before 1658, and in 1859 was 
transferred with the Vaughan Library to Peniarth. The work 
is in various hands, but some of its gatherings are incom- 
plete. It was probably made up from the remains of a larger 
collection of MSS. transcribed partly from earlier copies 
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dating to the sixth century. Peniarth MS. 107 is a beautiful 
transcript of this book in the hand of Robert Vaughan. It is 
partly transcribed also in MS. 98, but modernized by Dr. 
John Davies. It is to be deplored that we know so little 
about the library of this priory. We may be sure that, since 
it patronized the bards and provided a final resting-place for 
many of them—we need only mention Tudur Aled, the Fran- 
ciscan friar, and the greatest Welsh poet of his age—its 
collection of Welsh literature at the dissolution must have 
been considerable. Of the thousands of Welsh MSS. extant 
in the hands of collectors, and in libraries, a goodly share 
probably came from this place. 

The Priory of St. John, at Brecon, was rendered notable 
by its monastic school as early as 1100. Peniarth MS. 252 
belonged at one time to its library, and was probably written 
here. Itcontains MSS. of several British histories, the Welsh 
laws, etc. The transcript of the ‘‘ Historia Britonum”’ (here 
attributed to Gildas) was made by Dr. J. D. Rhys, the cele- 
brated Welsh grammarian, from ‘‘a most auncient written 
exemplar on ould parchment,” which a certain monk had 
brought to Brecon from the mother abbey of Battle. J. D. 
Rhys complains that after he had finished his transcription 
the faded original was ‘‘filched away by a wicked boy”’. 
(During his stay in Italy the grammarian had served as 
moderator of a school at Pistoja and had published two Latin 
tractates, at Padua and Venice respectively. His Welsh 
grammar written in Latin, was published in 1592, at the 
cost of his patron, Sir E. Stradling: his later days were 
spent near Brecon, practising medicine and copying MSS. 
Peniarth MS. 118 is a varied collection transcribed by him.) 
The older version (13th cent.) of the ‘‘ Cognatio de Brychan ” 
in the Cotton Collection (Vesp. A. 14) is attributed to the 
scriptorium of this priory. The later version of the same 
work was written here by Sir John Price, who occupied the 
priory after the departure of the monks and died in 1555. 
The Priory copy of the ‘“‘ Brut y Tywysogion’’ was borrowed 
as late as 1635, from Thomas Price, by J. Jones, the celebrated 
copyist of Gelli Lyvdy. The Register of Brecon Priory was 
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in the possession of Dr. Brewster of Hereford in 1744. He 
bequeathed the MS. to the Bodleian Library, but it is now 
lost. 

Dugdale mentions a MS. in the possession of the Duke 
of Rutland which contains ‘‘ several instruments”’ relating 
to Talley Abbey. This house is frequently mentioned by the 
poets, and several of its abbots achieved distinction. 

Whitland Abbey, in Carmarthenshire, was the site of an 
earlier White House, where, in the tenth century, the Welsh 
Laws were framed and written, and of which a large number | 
of redactions are extant in MSS. and in printed form. A 
note to the Code of Howel in Peniarth MS. 30, and a state- 
ment in the text of MS. 34, implies that the redactor had 
seen a codex (perhaps the original) of the Laws of Whitland 
in the thirteenth century. Of its later library contents, we 
have only bardic addresses. There is a poem by Ieuan the 
Fat requesting the returning of a ‘“‘hoby” on behalf of the 
Abbot of Whitland (Cardiff MS. 27); and Stowe MS. 959 
(Brit. Mus.) contains his elegy on the same person. In 
Llanstephan MS. 7 (Shirburn MS. C. 26) L. Glyn Cothi 
addresses a poem to Morus the abbot; and Cardiff MS. 27 
contains a similar pean to Rhys, one of the monks. There 
are elegies by lorwerth Fynglwyd to two of the ruling heads 
of Whitland. Several well-known bards spent their last 
days under its roof. 

Various MS. papers relating to Kidwelly Priory are given 
by Dugdale. They are printed with others as an Appendix 
to the Rev. D. Daven Jones’s “‘ History of Kidwelly”’. 

Strata Florida, in Cardiganshire, shared with its offshoot, 
Aberconwy, the important charge of carrying on the records 
of the Principality. The ‘‘ Chronicles of the Princes” are 
divided into two groups. There are eight MSS. extant of 
what is known as the Strata Florida version. Guttyn Owain 
says that the monks of Conway and Strata Florida compared 
the entries in their respective chronicles every three years. 
A codex of the ‘‘ Annales Cambriae,’’ brought down to the 
year 1270, is ascribed to this scriptorium, and it is usual to 
regard some portions of the ‘“‘Red Book of Hergest” as 
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having been written here. This volume consists of 362 
vellum leaves written in double columns, apparently in three 
different hands. Its varied contents embrace the bulk of 
the Welsh literature that was in existence about 1400— 
“‘ chronicles, romances, popular tales, historic triads, treatises 
on grammar, versification, and physic, with a large collection 
of poetry”. It wants only the sixth-century poetry, the 
Welsh Laws, and the productions of D. ap Gwilym. It is 
noteworthy that though this great troubadour was given a 
grave under a yew-tree at Strata Florida—some authorities, 
however, imply that he was buried at the Abbey of Talley— 
his compositions were denied the distinction of being included 
among the contents of its most famous MS. 

The collection of Welsh literature of the later period 
must have been greatly swelled by the many pzans to its 
abbots. The historian of the abbey prints the charters and 
other records, but mentions only one of the bardic ad- 
dresses—the poem of the ‘‘ Red Llewelyn” to the abbot of 
the same name on his recovery from illness. Peniarth MS. 
Ioo contains no less than fifteen lengthy poems by different 
bards to that notable character, David ap Owain, who was 
successively abbot of Strata Florida, Strata Marcella, and 
Aberconwy, and became Bishop of St. Asaphin 1503. Gutto'r 
Glyn’s address to Abbot Rhys, commencing— 


I love the son with the shorn pate, 


is in the Merthyr Tydvil MS. and Llanstephan MS. 30 
contains his elegy on the same person. Ieuan Deulwyn’s 
effusion draws attention to the abbot “‘labouring at the 
great book,’”’ and praises his excellent Latinity. In a col- 
lection of pedigrees of the Welsh nobility in Mostyn MS. 
212b, the scribe cites the authority of ‘“‘ the great roll written 
by Morgan, abbot of Ystrad Fflur, a skilful and venerable 
teacher”. It is also mentioned in Panton MS. 42, which 
gives the report of the herald-bards (temp. Edward IV) who 
inquired into the pedigree of the Earl of Pembroke, citing 
as their authorities, ‘‘ bookys of remembrans founde in the 
anncyent abbeye of Strata Florida . . . the rowls of Morgan 
Abbot and many soche oder bookys and warrantes of aw- 
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thorytye”’. (The pedigree was written out in four languages, 
which gives some idea of the accomplishments of these 
bards.) On consulting the list of abbots in Mr. Williams’s 
book, we find absolutely no mention of the Abbot Morgan! 
The facts here adduced, however, help to confirm what we 
have already said as to the literary activity of the abbey, 
though we may never discover what “great book”’ the bard 
Ieuan (who flourished 1460-g0) refers to, nor definitely locate 
the “great roll’’ of Abbot Morgan. If the latter was one of 
the earlier abbots, probably the roll in question was the 
“Annales Cambriae’”’ which ends with 1270, or the “ Brut y 
Tywysogion ”. 

One very notable addition to the library of the abbey was 
made by Giraldus Cambrensis in the twelfth century. He 
had been collecting books from his boyhood, but now he 
wanted money to defray the cost of his journey to Rome, 
where he hoped to lay his suit before the Pope. The monks 
of Strata Florida having offered to lend him money on the 
books, he dispatched them thither. When he applied for 
the loan, however, the brethren assured him that their 
** Book of Uses” gave them the privilege of buying books, 
but not of lending money on security. So Giraldus was 
compelled to part with his treasures, and the deed did not 
increase his love for the Cistercian order. Arrived at Rome, 
Giraldus presented the Pope with six copies of his own 
writings. His Holiness accepted the books, showed them 
to his cardinals, and declared the ‘‘Gemma Ecclesiastica” 
to be the gem of the collection. 

The chroniclers of the Abbey of Aberconwy have some 
repute. As an offshoot of Strata Florida, the abbey paid 
considerable attention to literature. Harleian MS. 3725 
contains a copy of its “ Register,’ and the “‘ Extenta de Nant 
Conwy ” of Cardiff MS. 3 was no doubt drawn up here. The 
“Book of Conway” is frequently cited by Robert Vaughan 
in his “British Antiquities Revived”. The “Myvyrian” 
contains a fourteenth-century poem to the Abbot John. 
Rissierdyn’s laudation of the abbot is in the Red Book of 
Hergest, and other MSS. The ‘“Greal”’ (London, 1805) 
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registers a MS. which contains the poetical address of 
Griffith ap Llewelyn to the abbot of Maenan—the monastery 
was transferred to the latter place when Edward I began to 
build Conway Castle. There are extant (in Peniarth MS. 
r10 and Mostyn MS. 145) three begging poems of the cele- 
brated Tudur Aled, addressed to Abbot David of Aberconwy. 
In each case he asks for the loan of a horse, for a certain 
Kynfrig, W. Griffith of Penrhyn, and Lewis Amhadog 
respectively: the latter is perhaps the finest equine poem 
in any language. Lewis was to marry in April a beautiful 
country maiden, and the fact that this steed was to carry him 
to the nuptials fired the imagination of the Franciscan poet. 
We date the poem circa 1503, because the poet refers to the 
white and scarlet gown which the abbot would wear as 
Bishop of St. Asaph—his predecessor, the abbot of Valle 
Crucis, only held the office for three years (1500-3). 

We must not accept too readily the statement of a recent 
writer, that these “begging poems’’ were generally fanciful. 
The neighbourly custom of lending a horse to a person in 
need of one is observed in Wales to the present day. We 
find a seventeenth-century dignitary of Llandaff Cathedral 
writing to the Stradlings of St. Donats beseeching the loan 
of a horse to carry his “pore childe” to Wiltshire! The 
stables of the great monasteries probably contained the best 
horseflesh in the land, and in his triennial circuit the bard 
would need the offices of a sure-footed animal, even though 
he had to father the request on one of his patrons. The 
monks themselves not infrequently patronized the hunt. The 
Benedictines of Coventry “found it necessary to make regu- 
lations” against hunting and hawking in the sixteenth century, 
and Chaucer has given us a picture of an abbot who responded 
to the charms of the chase, and knew a good steed when he 
saw it :— 

A monk ther was, a fair for the maistrye, 
An out-rydere, that loved venerye ; 


A manly man to been an abbot able, 
Ful many a deyntee hors hadde he in stable. 


To return to Aberconwy, we regard it as not improbable 
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—though there is no clear evidence on the point—that the 
two great pioneers of the Welsh literary revival of the mid- 
sixteenth century, Richard Davies, Bishop of St. David’s, and 
William Salesbury, were for some time pupils at its abbey 
school, for both hailed from that neighbourhood. 

The Abbey of Valle Crucis, near Llangollen, assiduously 
fostered Welsh literature for several centuries. In his ode 
_to the Abbot David, Guttyn Owain, the herald-bard of this 
and other abbeys, gives a glowing picture of the wealth of 
the place. Its sumptuous repast on Shrove Tuesday at the 
beginning of Lent and ‘‘ the river of ruddy wine, osai, claret, 
and mead,” makes existence to the poet a veritable heaven 
of delight. The choir is better than that of Salisbury, and 
its architecture is compared to Sion Monastery and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Worthy of praise are its Hymns, composed by 
the great bard of Glyndwr’s day—lIolo Goch, who was buried 
in the monastery. In another poem to the same worthy, 
he lifts the curtain of the scriptorium, and gives us a glimpse 
of the ‘‘ Roll which has been produced with much labour ’’. 
In a spirited poem requesting a steed from Abbot John ap 
Richard for Meredith ap Griffith he claims the former as his 
uncle, and names the princely stock from which both are 
descended. A folio MS. in the British Museum contains 
thirteen poems by Guttyn to the Abbots of Valle Crucis—six 
to David (two of this name followed each other here) and 
seven to the above-mentioned John, who became abbot in 
1503. Griffith ap Ieuan addressed a poem to the latter re- 
questing a “‘ will hwysgin,’’ now thought to be the bow of a 
Welsh fiddle: this gives tsa humorous account of the monk 
in the garb of a musician. It was this same Griffith that 
wrote a poem ‘“ Against Images,” which breathed the new 
spirit of the Reformation: later, when troubled with intense 
pain in the hip, he returns to his superstitions, and in quaint 
verse implores St. Cynhaval to ease his torture! The in- 
vocation of early Welsh saints was common even among 
bards who—like Dafydd ap Gwilym—inveighed against the 
contemporary friar. The great teacher-poet of the north, 
D. ap Edmwnd, addressed two poems to the Abbot of Valle 
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Crucis (Y Greal, 1805), and he occasionally engaged in a 
bardic contest with the abbey poets. 

It was on behalf of the abbot—whom we infer to be David 
ap Iorwerth, raised to the bishopric of St. Asaph in 1500— 
that Gutto’r Glyn repaired all the way to South Wales to 
crave for the abbey a copy of the celebrated ‘‘ Holy Grail”’ 
in Welsh. -The poem in which he clothes his request is of 
great interest to the student of monastic library proven- 
ance :— 


For one book does he implore 
That he loves more than gold or gems. 


This poet’s ode to ‘Grey David” the abbot is in Mostyn 
MS. 145. In another poem of great beauty he pours out his 
thanks for a sword and buckler which the head of Valle 
Crucis had given him. Add. MS. 14,866 (Brit. Mus.) says 
that on this occasion the abbot found him writing in the 
abbey garden. ‘‘ What writest thou?” asked the abbot. 
‘‘ A poem in praise of yourself,’ was the reply. ‘‘ Nay,” said 
the abbot, ‘‘ devote thy verse to the glory of God.” This 
sobered the poet’s muse, and inspired him to write one of the 
finest effusions that bear his name. 

A transcribed note by the great poet, Red Iolo, on the 
beautiful Mostyn MS. 131, gives a stanza which Gutto’r 
Glyn—then old and blind, and in permanent quarters at the 
abbey—composed when he had slept beyond the dinner hour 
and the organ and bells had failed to rouse him. It may be 
paraphrased in English thus :— 


Sad is the fate of the poor old wight 
Whom age has robbed of precious sight ; 
Whose laughter has been turned to sorrow, 
With steps infirm in a lonely furrow ; 

No more the daily watch he tells, 

Nor hears the sound of pipe or bells. 


Among the treasures of the Bodleian Library is a Valle 
Crucis Abbey MS. of the twelfth century, entitled ‘‘ Liber 
Sancte Marie de Valle Crucis”. It contains lives of some 
saints, but none of Welsh origin. The scribe was probably 
a monk trained in England or France. 


Le aS ee a hen ee 
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An “ Ode to Valle Crucis Abbey”’ by Griffith Hiraethog 
has been printed in Edward Jones’s “‘ Bardic Museum,” 1802. 
A note on Peniarth MS. 169 mentions ‘‘the book of Griffith 
Hiraethog, from achronicle . . . with the boundaries of the 
towns and places of Wales, which was left at Valle Crucis 
Abbey, and which was found there by David Matthew Wynn, 
of Trevor, who owned the Abbey”. MS. 177 also mentions 
_as its authorities, among many others, a book written by 
Guttyn Owain of this abbey; “‘the wide book of Trevor” ; 
the book of John ap R. of Risgoc, written for the Abbot John, 
the Valle Crucis book of genealogies. (Dissolved in 1535, 
the abbey passed into the possession of Sir W. Pickering, and 
later to John Trevor, a captain in the Royal Army during 
the Civil War.) Inanote to Llanstephan MS. 12 (Shirburn 
Castle MS. C. 35) the writer, after making a statement about 
Mervyn the Speckled, says “whoever would check this account 
let him go to Valle Crucis in North Wales, where there is a 
White Book which speaks with authority on these questions ”. 
It is to be hoped that this particular white book will yet be 
discovered: Among the authorities from which Peniarth 
MS. 287 (containing pedigrees) was compiled was “ Ric. 
Mathewes booke of Valle Crucis, written by Gutten O.’’; 
and “another book’”’ from the same abbey is mentioned. 
Of books now extant written by Guttyn Owain we may cite 
Mostyn MS. 88 and Peniarth MS. 27 and a portion of 131. 
The latter contains important pedigrees, and may be identical 
with Matthews’s book mentioned above. An award relating 
to some of the lands of Valle Crucis is found in Peniarth 
MS. 208, along with a deed by Abbot Lewis of Cymmer 
Abbey. Mostyn MS. 131 relates the story—manifestly copied 
from a Valle Crucis chronicle—of Lord Grey of Ruthin 
coming with treacherous intent, at Henry IV’s behest, to 
dine with Owen Glyndwr. The Red Iolo—the composer of 
the Valle Crucis hymns and translator from Latin of various 
theological tracts (see Peniarth MS. 14)—enters just in time, 
and ina Welsh stanza, which Grey cannot understand, warns 
his master of the armed host ready within bowshot to over- 
whelm him. | 
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Mostyn MS. 158, written in the sixteenth century by 
Ellis Griffith, a soldier of Calais, lifts the curtain upon 
another Valle Crucis incident of rare historical interest. 
The abbot was reciting his paternoster as he walked along 
the mountain slopes at early dawn, when he met Owen 
Glyndwr, who had been in hiding for some time among the 
Berwyn Mountains. ‘‘ Ah, Sir Abbot, you have risen early,” 
said the great leader. ‘‘ Nay, nay, my friend,”’ replied the 
abbot, ‘‘it is you who has risen early; you have appeared 
a hundred years too soon.’’. Brooding over this prophetic 
utterance and his recent reverses, Owen ‘straightway 
vanishes from the sight of men like the mists of the Dee with 
the rising dawn”. 

As the dissolution of the monasteries approached, the 
fair fame of Valle Crucis was sadly besmirched by the 
‘“‘crymys and excessys” of the last abbot, who was not a 
native of Wales. Leyson of Neath and three other Welsh 
abbots were appointed to investigate the charges. The 
Stowe MSS. (Brit. Mus.) contain Leyson’s report. 

Among the literary traditions of the library of Basingwerk 
Abbey, in Flintshire, there remain a number of poetic effusions 
addressed to the most celebrated of its abbots, Thomas ap 
David Pennant. A book of Latin compositions of this same 
Thomas, written when he was ‘‘in statu pupillari,” is found 
in Hengwrt MS. 209. In his own estimation he must have 
been an exemplary student, for he has inscribed ‘‘ bonus 
puer” on many of its pages. Panton MS. 11 (a collection 
of extracts from fifteenth to seventeenth century sources in 
the hand of Rev. Evan Evans) gives the answer of Tudur 
Aled (the Franciscan friar) to Thomas, Abbot of Basing’s 
questions as to names of Welsh poets who excelled in various 
departments of poetic lore. Another entry gives a sidelight 
on monastic book provenance which we are glad to discover: 
it begins thus: “A.D. 1471, for the sake of those who have 
but a poor supply of books, and are anxious for knowledge, 
the little treatise that follows was translated from Latin into 
Welsh from the books of . . . Orosius, Plinius, Ysidorus, 
etc. etc.” (A late entry on the same MS. gives a curious 
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anecdote of Camden the historian “being drunk at Bala, 
and placed in the stocks’’.) Guttyn Owain spent some of 
his time at this abbey: he was one of the commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the pedigree of Henry VII; a MS. 
‘‘return’’ sent to this particular commission was burnt in 
the great fire at Wynnstay in 1858. Guttyn’s well-known 
MS. work, the ‘‘ Black Book of Basing,’ is a copy of the 
_ “Chronicle” of Caradoc of Llancarvan, enlarged and brought 
down to his own*time. Dwnn’s “ Heraldic Visitations of 
Wales” speaks of him as a “‘ poet laurel” who has written 
“concerning the three provinces, and his books be very 
faire’’. Havod MS. 23 contains a Welsh’ “‘service”’ for 
Palm Sunday, copied in July, 1603, out of a book written in 
1477, ‘“apud Basingwerk in turri”. It isregarded as probable 
that the ‘Life of St. Winifred,” now found among the 
Cotton MSS. (Brit. Mus. Claudius A. 5) was originally 
written towards the end of the twelfth century by a monk of 
Basingwerk. In the second “ life,’ written by Robert, prior 
of Shrewsbury, who died 1167, he refers to written material, 
which the'Rev. John Fisher infers to be the “ Legendaria” of 
Basingwerk and Gwytherin. Around these sources quite 
a collection of traditions and lections have grown. 

Though the Abbot of Strata Marcella (Ystrad Marchell) 
refused a grave in the abbey to the great poet Cynddelw, 
who died early in the thirteenth century—he is said to have 
shared the antipathy of some early bards against the monks 
—there is evidence that, in later times, the house generously 
patronized native writers, and some of them found there the 
final resting-place which the earlier poet sought in vain. 
One of these was the bard Llewelyn the Bald, whose death, 
ciyca 1400, was the subject of most interesting elegies by 
Rhys Goch (Addit. MSS. 14,866) and Gutto’r Glyn. The 
Aberdar MS. has preserved the eulogy of the Abbot David 
by the dead poet’s son Owen. A collection of ten poems to 
the same abbot, by eight different bards of note, is found 
in Peniarth MS. 100. This gives some indication of the 
wealth of poetic and other literature which its library 
contained. The story called ‘‘ The Dream of Rhonabwy ” 
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was, Sir Edward Anwy]l thinks, probably written in its present 
form at this abbey; and on account of the “‘ specially South 
Powysian character” of the Mabinogion and some other 
contents of the famous “White Book of Rhydderch” 
(Peniarth MS. 4), Mr. Egerton Phillimore is strongly inclined 
to the conclusion that it was written in the same scriptorium. 
A Strata Marcella compilation of Edward ap Rees, contain- 
ing various documents of the early sixteenth century, is 
found in Hengwrt MS. 213. The charters-of the abbey were 
printed in the Montgomeryshire Collections, 1871. In his 
‘“‘ History of the Gwydir Family” Sir John Wynne states 
that the “Life of Griffith ap Cynan” was compiled by “a 
most ancient frier or monk of Wales”. From the type of 
script the oldest known (13th cent.) copy, in Peniarth MS. 
17, has been allocated by experts to the scriptorium of 
Strata Marcella. Sir John Wynne’s MS. book (Cardiff MS. 
83) contains two poems of request probably associated with 
this abbey: one pleads for the loan of a ‘‘Comon Praer,” 
and the other begs a girdle from the abbot. Of the splendid 
MS. collection of early Welsh poetry in the British Museum 
(Add. MS. 14,869), Dr. J. G. Evans says: ‘‘ Judging by the 
orthography, its original was written in the thirteenth century, 
inferentially at Strata Marcella, by the scribe who wrote the 
Book of Aneirin ”’. 

Oblivion has drawn its furrow through the library records 
of both Cwmhir Abbey in Radnorshire and Cymmer Abbey in 
Merionethshire. There are many references to Bardsey, the 
‘‘insula sanctorum” of Wales, in the works of the mediaeval 
poets. In his ‘‘ Death-bed of the bard” the twelfth-century 
poet Meilir seeks rest in happiness at the shrine of Bardsey. 
Two poems to its 20,000 saints are extant, by Hywel ap 
Dafydd and Hywel ap Rheinallt respectively ; and D. ap 
Gwilym, among others, addressed a poetic effusion to its 
abbot. 

The silence that surrounds the priory library of Rhuddlan 
is only broken by the lively verses of the poet Hywel ap D. 
(Jesus Coll. MS. 14), who, being anxious that Ellis the prior 
should have some diversion, requests on his behalf the loan 
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of a bow and arrow: “the Christian in full armour” was 
evidently no empty phrase at Rhuddlan. 

Among the library treasures at Beddgelert was a poem, by 
Lewys Daron, a sixteenth-century poet, requesting a steed 
from David the prior, on behalf of Sir John Wynne of Gwydyr. 
Two eminent bards of the fifteenth century found a final 
resting-place within its walls—Red Rhys of Snowdon and 
_ David Nanmor; the ‘‘ Manuel” of the latter is found in 
Peniarth MS. 52. Both were well-to-do gentlemen ‘ who 
fed the muse at their own tables”. The association of 
Beddgelert with the legend of “ Llewelyn and his dog”’ has 
prompted the suggestion that the legend was given “a local 
habitation and a name”’ by the monks of the priory. The 
story comes from an Indian original, which has been en- 
shrined in the ‘“ Seven Sages of Rome”: a Welsh version of 
the latter by Llewelyn the Priest is found in Jesus Coll. 
MS. 3, written in the fifteenth century. 

Llanthony Abbey, associated by tradition with an early 
cell of St. David’s, fell upon evil days after the withdrawal 
of some of its members to Llanthony the Second, near Glou- 
cester. The robbery of the old library in order to enrich the 
new was one of the least pleasant features of the exodus. 
The Llanthony Abbey calendar is in Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. Extracts from the Chronicle of Llanthony “in 
Walliae” are found in Lansdowne MS. 447, in the British 
Museum, and its “leger bookes”’ are mentioned in Harl. 
MS. 3538. In his “ Collectanea,’” Vol. IV, Leland names a 
few of the books he saw on the library shelves. From Harl. 
MS. 460, etc., we gather that they numbered 486, some 130 
of which are still extant in the Lambeth Palace Library. 
Among the books Leland saw in the library of Battle Abbey 
was “Clemens Prior Lantonensis de Spiritualibus alis et 
pennis Cherubin”. 

During Owen Glyndwr’s attack on Cardiff Castle he 
spared the house of the,Grey Friars, on account, it is said, 
of his regard for the fraternity. When the latter asked him 
to return the books and chalices they had placed in the castle 
for safety, he replied, “‘ Why did you put them in the castle ? 
Had you kept them in your convent they would have been 
safe.’ The Record Office inventory of the goods of the 
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graye fryers of Cardyffe’’ mentions “a sorte of olde bokes ” 
taken from the “ quire ” 

The old foundation of St. Asaph possessed a celebrated 
copy of the Gospels, known as the “ Eueggelthon” (i.e. 
Evengylion), which was “held in great veneration in parts 
of Wales,” but whether written in Welsh or Latin has not 
transpired. In 1277, Robert, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
called upon the clergy and laity of Coventry and Lichfield, 
of Hereford, and of the four Welsh dioceses, to ‘“‘ aid and 
protect the clergy of St. Asaph” who were setting out to 
exhibit the St. Asaph Gospels (“librum seu textum Euangel- 
ionum de Ecclesia Assaph’’) in order to raise funds for 
rebuilding their cathedral church. After seven years, i.e. in 
1284, Archbishop Peckham issued a similar order, and Bishop 
Bromfield (1293-1314) commanded R. de Frotesham, an 
official of the Archdeacon of Chester, to give his protection 
to the bearers of the MS. in their perambulating mission. 
Manifestly a codex which enjoyed sufficient notoriety to be 
singled out by the decrees of two archbishops must have been 
one of the most beautifully written and gorgeously embel- 
lished productions of that age. It would be an interesting 
inquiry to find out whether a parallel instance of the exhibi- 
tion of a great codex for so long a period and over such a wide 
area can be found in the history of monastic or other books. 
The volume was never seen after the time of Bishop Gold- 
well, who went to Rome when deprived of his bishopric at 
Elizabeth’s accession. -His successor at St. Asaph was 
Bishop Davies of St. David's. 

Early in the sixteenth century that celebrated bishop 
had seen at the house of his uncle at St. Asaph a Welsh 
translation of the Five Books of Moses. He recalled the 
circumstance when writing his prefatory address to the first 
Welsh Testament of 1567, but before that time the MS. 
seems to have disappeared altogether. The fleeting shadow 
of this codex crosses the path of every writer on Welsh 
biblical literature,’ but not a scrap of information has trans- 
pired to throw light on its monastic origin and history. 


2 Bishop Davies makes no mention of the ‘‘ Evengylion” of St. Asaph; 
hence it has remained unknown to several generations of Welsh writers. 
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The ‘‘ Red Book of St. Asaph ”’ (Llyfr Coch Asaph), now 
lost or mislaid, was in the possession of Mr. A. Owen, school- 
master of Llangedwyn, as late as the year 1828. It is said 
to have been compiled during the episcopate of David ab 
Bleddyn, who became Bishop of St. Asaph circa 1314. 
Extracts from it, which are found in many MSS., have excited 
the curiosity of the bibliographers, and they are not without 
- hope that it may yet be run to earth somewhere in North 
Wales. 

The “ Black Book of St. David’s” (13th cent:) and the 
“Statute Book of St. David’s”’ are at the British Museum ; 
the former was published in 1go2, and the latter is probably 
the “record of the cathedral” which Precentor Huett sent 
away in 1571, and was never returned. From Panton MS. 
40 we learn that in 1568 Bishop Davies sent some “ Welsh 
Annals” to Archbishop Parker, who caused a “ fair copy ”’ of 
them to be kept at Bennet College, Cambridge. 

Besides the above ‘“‘ Annals,” Bennet College possessed 
the Lives of Prince Llewelyn and his son David; the Laws 
of Howel the Good; the Dicta Merlini Vatis; anda Historia 
Britonum, ascribed to Caradoc of Llancarvan. Several 
seventeenth-century “Lists of MSS. in the libraries of dif- 
ferent colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, and in certain 
private libraries,” in Harl. MSS. 694-5, contain codexes of 
Welsh monastic origin. 

The thirteenth-century Pontifical of Bishop pee known 

‘Liber Bangor,” is a folio containing thirty-two offices; 
it also contains a collection of anthems set to music, and the 
whole is in a gocd state of preservation. During the 
troublous times of Owen Glyndwr it was numbered among 
the lost books. Happily rescued by Bishop Ednam in the 
fifteenth century, it wandered again into private hands, and 
not till the end of the seventeenth century, through the vigi- 
lance of the great Bishop Humphreys, was it finally restored 
to Bangor Cathedral. 

It is very probable that many remains of the Welsh 
monastic libraries found their way to England. There isa 
tradition that some of the MSS. of Sir John Price who died, 
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as we have seen, at Brecon Priory, went to Hereford and 
Westminster. The library of the latter cathedral has 
suffered grievously from fire more than once, and there is 
now no trace of any Welsh MSS., though the chapter 
library contained two folio volumes of Welsh MSS. in 1853. 
Harleian MSS. 694-5 show that the library possessed MSS. 
of Geoffrey’s “ Historia” and Giraldus’s “ Descriptio Walliae ” 
in 1672. The Abbey of St. Peter’s, Gloucester, is without 
Welsh remains, and so is Chester, and Lincoln where Gir- 
aldus Cambrensis spent his later days. The seventeenth- 
century Welsh books of Dean Honeywood are, however, still 
at the cathedral library of the latter city. 

Herefordshire was largely Welsh in the mediaeval age. 
The Bodleian Library contains several MSS. that belonged 
originally to Hereford itself, and there are two from Dore 
Abbey. Of the Hereford MSS., Rawl. C. 67 and Hatton 102 
contain theological tracts; Bodl. 897 has the work of Hugo 
de Folieto, with other items; Rawl. C. 427 is the work of 
Stephen Langton. The Dore Abbey remains are St. Augus- 
tine of Hippo in Laud. Misc. 138, and Odo’s Sermons, etc., 
in E. Mus. 82. The Hereford Cathedral Library also 
contains several local monastic codexes of the mediaeval 
period. | 

Two MSS., now in the library of Worcester Cathedral, 
are of interest to Wales. The oldest is a thirteenth-century 
Decretal (Decretalis cum gtossa) of the Benedictine Priory 
of St. Dogmael in Pembrokeshire, a cell of St. Martin of 
Tours. It bears the inscription: ‘‘Iste liber constat monas- 
teril Sante Dogmaelis”. The work was not known to Mrs. 
KE. M. Prichard, who recently wrote an excellent history of 
that abbey. The other MS., a fourteenth-century work of 
Johannes Lector of Freiberg, was once in the library of the 
Priory of Abergavenny, an ‘“‘alien’’ house dependent on a 
French monastery. Its second flyleaf has the inscription : 
‘‘Liber Ecclesiae Marie Wygornie per fratrem Henricum 
Frute monachum loci ejusdem quem emit de magistro 
Ricardo de Bromwych quondam priori Bergavencie pro xx 
solidis”. 
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A copy of the Welsh Laws in the Peniarth Collection 
(MS. 259b) provides an instance of another wandering MS. 
A South Wales monk became prior of Pontefract, in York- 
shire; among his books was the above MS. which, in the 
course of time, he gave or bequeathed to the Constable of 
Pontefract Castle. Later, Einion ap Adda (temp. Edward 
III) a descendant of Rhydderch the owner of the celebrated 
“White Book” (Pen. MS. 5), was a prisoner at Pontefract, 
and by the indulgence of the Constable he was allowed to 
bring the MS. back to Wales. 


Vi 


The Dissolution, 


THE final dissolution of the monasteries took place in 
1539. Though it carried desolation with it, dealing a fell 
blow both to learning and religion, the traditions of the 
old houses lingered long in remote corners of the Principality, 
and there were not wanting bards and monks who tuned 
their harps in silence, vainly hoping for a restoration of the 
old regime. Some poems beautifully transcribed in Mostyn 
MS. 131 show how vigorously some of them clung to the old 
order, between the years 1600-18. In the light of the times, 
the strict anonymity preserved by the writers can be easily 
understood. One of these poets singing to the ‘‘ Old faith 
and the Churches,’ bemoans that, unfortunately for the 
tonsured head, ‘‘the Saxon loves neither mass nor priest’. 
The first part of the MS. in question had been copied from 
a transcript belonging to Sir Edward Stradling, whose 
family had befriended Neath Abbey, and, as we have seen, 
helped themselves to the contents of its library. 

It is not improbable that the impending doom of the 
monastic houses.had whetted the appetites of privileged 
friends of the foundations with the prospect of carrying off - 
some of the manuscript treasures. To this circumstance 
we probably owe the salvage of the ‘‘four ancient books” 
and hundreds of other Welsh MSS. still extant either in 
their original form or in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
transcripts. Bale speaks of the wholesale destruction of 
books that went on in England. In Wales; it must be 
confessed, there is little direct evidence on this point. Very 
few Welsh missals have, however, come down to us; and 
we conclude that this class of book suffered more than any 
other from the destroying instincts of the myrmidons who 
accompanied the commissioners round the abbeys. 

In his ‘‘ Epistle to the Cymry’”’ which precedes the Welsh 
Testament of 1567, Bishop Richard Davies bemoans the 
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destruction of books in Wales during the troubled times of 
the Edwardian conquest, and again at a later period when 
Owen Glyndwr carried fire and sword through the land, 
burning towns, bishops’ houses, monasteries, and shrines. 
He knows of no nation in such a pitiable plight as the Welsh, 
with no literature in the vernacular to replace what had been 
burnt and destroyed. The good bishop’s predilections, how- 
ever, prevented him from raising a protest against those 
who had destroyed libraries within his own memory, at 
the Dissolution, probably because the contents thereof were 
too Roman Catholic in tone to suit the tastes of the members 
of the reformed church. But when he found, in 1560, 
that some of the ‘‘reformers’’ had been farming livings, 
starving curates, and boldly annexing church property in 
his diocese, he lashed them vigorously in the Return he sent 
to the Privy Council. 

The large collections of MSS. scattered among representa- 
tives of the older Catholic families, who had rescued them 
from the monasteries, were not revealed till a late period; 
otherwise many of them would have shared the fate of the 
service books. An incident that took place at St. David’s in 
1571 illustrates the greed for hunting down “‘ papish trifles ”’ 
and ‘‘engines of superstition’ as service books were called. 
Elis ap Howel, sexton of St. David’s, ‘“‘of long tyme, did 
conceall certain ungodly popish books: as masse books, hymp- 
nalls, Grailes, Antiphons, and suche like (as it were looking for 
a day)’. The sexton was forthwith deprived of his office, 
and ‘“‘Mr. Chanter . . . caused the said ungodly books to be 
canceld and torne in pieces in the Vestrie before his face’’! 
The old sexton must have wept bitterly at seeing these 
gorgeous displays of mediaeval art ruthlessly destroyed. His 
faithfulness in protecting the books so long, and thus provid- 
, Ing us with this record, should be perpetuated by a monu- 
ment in the cathedral city of St. David’s. The wrath of the 
chanter, however, can be excused; for, had he not brought 
the leaven of Geneva to that remote corner of Pembroke- 
shire six years previously? The record says that in 1565, 
“3 bocks of Jenevia salmes, and 3 sauter bocks”’ had been 
bought for ten shillings ‘‘for ye church”. The “ ungodly 
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books” we have mentioned had remained hidden probably 
since the dissolution of the monasteries. It may be that as 
the dissolution loomed on the horizon certain monastic 
treasures found their way to the city: it is significant that 
the ‘‘ Black Book of Carmarthen” was at St. David’s when 
Sir John Price gained possession of it. Bishop Barlow—a 
man of evil memory—was, however, carrying out Cromwell’s 
behests in that diocese, and’ among the relics he sent his 
master was ‘‘a worme-eaten boke, covered over with sylver 
plate” 

The Bodleian MS., Tanner XXII, shows that when 
Edward Lhuyd the antiquary was searching for MSS. in 
Glamorgan in 1697, he met with ‘‘several Welsh MSS. but 
not above 2 or 3 of any considerable antiquity ; and they not 
written above 300 years since’’. He further says that a’ 
considerable part of our writings “‘ have without doubt been 
long since burnd and destroyd; and many of them of later 
years, for one Mr. Roberts, a clergyman in this countrey, tels 
me he saw heaps of parchment Books and Rolls, burnt at 
St. David’s during ye late Civil Warrs; and did himself, 
being then a school boy, carry several out of ye library, for 
the sake of ye Guilt Letters,” etc. 

Many tomes were purposely destroyed to prevent the 
people from exercising’ the old form of worship. Every one 
suspected of possessing books containing the Pope’s name, 
or professing allegiance to him, was very severely dealt with. 
The secret letters among the Cecil MSS. show how closely 
the movements of the Welsh Jesuits were watched. 

Reminiscences of mutilated missals still remain among 
some collections of MSS. In some cases they were used to 
wrap round collections of non-liturgical tracts, of which 
Peniarth MS. 20 affords an instance. Others have been 
found as end papers, cut down by the binders: beautifully 
scored leaves of rare music have been discovered serving 
these and other base uses. 

Fire has been an even greater enemy of Welsh books and 
MSS. than the destroying hand of the puritan reformer. We 
have already referred to burnings in the time of Glyndwr. 
Fire destroyed the great library of the Herberts at Raglan 
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Castle; portions of the Havod, and a number of other smaller 
collections, succumbed to it; while the great blaze of Wynn- 
stay in March, 1858, destroyed a rare collection, including 
such valuable MSS. as the “‘ White Book of Hergest,”’ the 
Chronicon of Asser Menevensis, and many others. Damp 
has also left its ravages, and the Peniarth and other collec- 
tions bear witness to the deep-laid schemes of mice and rats 
against the MSS. of Wales. 

It is noteworthy that, as far as we know, all the Welsh 
literature on monastic shelves was in manuscript form. The 
printing press did practically nothing for Wales till the year 
1546, when the first of a series of religious primers made its 
appearance. Printed at the expense of Sir J. Price, but 
edited probably by W. Salesbury, it contained the Calendar, 
Creed, Paternoster, Decalogue, the seven Sacraments, etc., 
taken from various Welsh MSS. which Price had gathered 
as one of the commissioners at the dissolution; in view of 
the spoliation that had been carried on, it is curious that the 
commandment— 

Thou shalt not steal 


is missing from the Decalogue in this primer. 

A number of fugitive Welsh Catholic priests printed on 
the Continent several Welsh books of devotion, and among 
them was the first Welsh Grammar by Cardinal Borromeo’s 
confessor, Dr. Griffith Roberts, printed in Milan, 1567. In 
the same year the Book of Common Prayer and the New 
Testament appeared in Welsh, from the hands of Bishop R. 
Davies, of St. David’s, and William Salesbury; and twenty- 
one years later Bishop Morgan, of St. Asaph, published his 
Welsh Bible, which proved an incomparable blessing, not 


only to religion, but also to the language and literature of 
Wales. 
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